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As advertised in the Journal of the American Medical Association... 


FINISHING TOUCH! 


Seven-Up adds to the friendly cheer 
and fun of millions of American fami- 
lies. They are “7-Up Steadies”—have 
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COPY RIGHT 1946 BY THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY 


YOU LIKE IT... 1T LIKES YOU! 


“~ 


a“fresh up” together often because 7-Up 
is keyed to the taste of every younge 
ster and grownup on Santa’s list. 


of 7-Up are proudly stated on the 
back of every bottle—‘‘contains carbonated 
water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda 
citrates, flavor derived from 
lemon and lime oils.” 
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You'll Surely Want These Teaching Aids 
for the Holidays / IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


BOOK of the SEASONS 


will be a busy month for you. Like your fellow (Hectograph) 


teachers, you are probably looking for ideas and assistance to One of our newest aids, printed in hectograph ink. 
; gl Previously advertised, and now available for delivery. It 
help you through this activity-packed month. Here are some has received a tremendous reception in schools this fall. 


timely offerings—available for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY and — Foty<isht heciograph pages (8%4" x 1034") with designs, 


poems, materials for Christmas and all the school year. 
+ . a2 " . . = chi . . q 
containing any number of suggestions for your holiday school- eaching suggestions are included $9.00 


room. They provide ample December material and, in addi- sunt 


tion, a host of things-to-do for all the other school months. 


HECTOGRAPH and CRAFT BOOK 


Another recent item, first presented last spring and now 
in its second printing. You'll find more ideas than you 
ever dreamed could be packed into such a compact book. 
Sixteen pages of craft suggestions for every season, includ- 
ing Christmas. Thirty-two pages of designs printed in hec- 
tograph ink-—-each page perforated: for easy removal from 
bead . + a” Yo 
the book—and all large size, 854” x 10%”. $9.00 


Price 












HANDCRAFT BOOK 


This book is not new—BUT it continues today as one of 
the all-time favorites in the teaching-aids field. Its 80 
pages (934” x 1254”) contain hundreds upon hundreds of 
drawings and designs, with detailed directions for hand- 
craft projects. You'll find a generous supply of Christmas 
items—and an almost endless variety for other seasons. 


You and your schoolroom need this book. ad | 00 
+ 


Price 









Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphael 

















GREAT ART MASTERPIECES 


In full-color reproduction ! 


PROGRAM SELECTIONS 


What would the holiday season be, without auditorium 
and classroom programs? This grand book, a favorite in 
schools throughout America, is ready in its latest print- 
ing. The graded and cross-indexed material in its 128 
pages (9%4” x 12%”) will solve ali your program prob- 
lems. Suggestions for groups of every size. Simple, easy- 


to-arrange programs are featured. Ss] 00 
a 


Price 






















FOR CHRISTMAS ART APPRECIATION 


HOLIDAY AWARDS 
: GIFTS TO YOUR PUPILS 


Every holiday teaching program calls for suitable Art 
Appreciation material. Nothing can be finer than the 
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[1 Madonna of the Harpies—Del Sarto. Eighth-grade subject. (No. 82) ..__ 


Any one picture, 35 cents. In lots of 25 or more, 30 cents each. Name 





( Also send me your Catalogue, listing the 100 Great Pictures in The 
Instructor Series, with information on your Art Appreciation teach- 
ing guide, Studies of Famous Paintings. 


Street or RFD 





Post Office and Zone 





Check above list, and write quantity of each subject you desire. 
Fill in and cut out entire coupon, including portion at right. 





3 
study of “Madonnas.” From our collection of Great Pic- F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. : 
tures we are selecting seven excellent Christmas subjects. | Please rush me the following Holiday Teaching Aids: j 
a — they're a re "re mine for use > [] Book of the Seasons - Handcraft Boot 
cember. Every picture in full color, mounted on a mat, He sant, Gnd Qt Goat Panneeek Cabetitiien 
accompanied by ample teaching text—all encased in a I . om graph ‘ cadets “ a “ “ys 
me + te ny of the above items may be purchased at the special price o cents each, j 

sturdy manila jacket. TO ORDER, USE COUPON BELOW. the order for them is accompanied by a subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. | 
Enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, starting with 

Pe oe oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe oe ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe —_ 
the issue, for: I 
(1 Madonna of the Chair—Raphael. Second-grade subject. (No. 18) _ wane, , 
i (1 Holy Night—Correggio. Third-grade subject. (No. 42) 00 [] One Year—$3.00 [] Two Years—$5.00 (Save $1.00) i 
[) Sistine Madonna (Detail)—Raphael. Fourth-grade subject. (No. 25) ; j 
[ Madonna of the Magnificat—Botticelli. Fifth-grade subject. (No. 30)... Also send me { — a papas —e Art aa checked (with 1 
| © Madonna del Gran’ Duca—Raphael. Sixth-grade subject. (No. 61) ___ quantity of each desired) on. the list at the left. j 
; (1 Madonna and Child—Lippi. Seventh-grade subject. (No, 71) ereapainei [] Enclosed is $ , payment in full for complete order. 
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This issue of THE INSTRUCTOR is largely devoted 
to Christmas material. Regular features which have 
been omitted will appear again in the January number. 
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HOW ROWENA THE COW 
GLAMORIZES MILK 


The picture above shows a high dramatic 


point in a new smash-hit play, “Rowena the 
Skating Cow.” This production has been staged 
several times by the first graders of Ed. S. 
Cook school in Atlanta, Georgia. 


The imaginative story of Rowena—a cow 
who learns to skate, goes on the stage, but 
finally returns to her milk-producing duties— 
is only one of the many newsworthy projects 
Georgia schools are using to teach children 
better nutrition. For the past two years, a 
group of schools in and near Atlanta has 
pioneered in test projects of many kinds, and 
has had an excellent opportunity to measure 
the results. 


The greatest fun, in work of this kind, is to 
see positive, statistical proof of progress. One 


group of more than 200 students in a Georgia 
school showed this change in milk-drinking 
habits: In October, 1945 (before a special nutri- 
tion program), average daily consumption of milk 
per student was 1.30 cups. After 6 months of 
nutrition emphasis, consumption, while still 
below recommended intake, was upped by 61% 
—to 2.10 cups daily. 


To help elementary schools set up a nutri- 
tion education program, General Mills is work- 
ing directly with test schools and teacher train- 
ing colleges. As an outgrowth of this work a 


Atlanta Constitution Photo--B. W. Callaway 


practical working plan for school, home, and 
community has been developed. This is im- 
plemented by booklets, posters, guidebooks, 
evaluation test forms and other needed 
materials. If you would like to know more 
about this plan and these materials, just mail 
the coupon below. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours @ Restored Cereais ° Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 194@--GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Mail this coupon for FREE BOOKLET describing materials available 


GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


Dept. of Public Services, Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
Please send copy of your booklet Ti-1, “Aids to A Health and Nutrition Program For School and 
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numbered 
points 


FOUNTAIN PEN POINT 
for the handwriting 


dydtem you teach 


Courses in penman- 
ship go a whole lot 
smoother when 
teacher and students 
ean pick a pen point 
that suits the require- 
ments exactly. Ester- 
brook is the only foun- 
tain pen offering 33 
such points—33 inex- 
pensive, different 
points that are inter- 
changeable in the 
same holder, making 
each Esterbrook pre- 
cisely adaptable to 
your needs: extremely 


economical and prac- 


tical, too. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
er The Brown Bros., Lid., Toronto, Canada 


Gsterbrook 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PENS 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


rvs CHILDREN who like to follow 
directions will be interested in 
this page. If these children make 
many things from directions, the 
more creative among them will invent 
things that they can construct. 


‘a THE more a child models, the 

better he becomes each time at 
expressing himself. For some chil- 
dren, clay is a magic medium, out of 
which they can make anything they 
wish. The teacher will find that clay 
is very soothing to some nervous and 
unadjusted children. 

When children model, the teacher 
needs continually to remind them to 
leave off little thin projections. Ears 
are made thick. If bows or tails are 
modeled, fasten them flat to the main 
part of the object. 


— BIRDS, stars, and glitter hold 

a special appeal for children. 
Children who have learned to draw 
naturalistic birds can use this ability 
to draw their favorite birds for the 
Christmas tree. Many children enjoy 
designing imaginary birds, using all 
kinds of patterns and painting them 
magenta, yellow-green, bright - blue, 
silver, and gold. Dots, stripes, zig- 
zags, and even little flowers can be 
painted on the birds. 

The teacher who likes creativeness 

will enter into this spontaneous spirit 
along with the children, and the class- 
room will be transformed into a 
fairyland of color and design. 
Page BEFORE the children make 
these covers, the teacher can 
interest them in making many free 
allover designs. Some of these de- 
signs may be chosen for covers. 

Children enjoy painting flowers on 
red, purple, blue, orange, yellow, and 
even black construction paper. When 
used on dark colors, the paint should 
be thick enough so that the paper 
doesn’t show through. We have often 
found that our work can be im- 
proved by adding strokes of white, 
very light tan, very light blue, egg- 
plant color, and so on, to give the 
needed accents. This we discover by 
pinning up the results of a lesson and 
studying our work from across the 
room. Children learn a great deal 
about color from these experiments. 

This book problem will also stimu- 
late many experiments in lettering 
and its arrangement. 


Page THIS pig illustration will serve 

as a guide for the modeling of 
a pig because of its simple design. 
Children who model pigs out of clay 
can paint little original flowers on 
them, somewhat as the Mexicang do 
on their painted pottery pigs. 


Page EACH handwork page will be 

29 attractive to a different type 
of child. Some children are not in- 
terested in lapel pins and jewelry, 


December 1946 


University of Chicago 


while others, especially seventh- and 
eighth-graders, will be very enthusi- 
astic about making them. 

Children will follow the directions 
given on this page for preparing the 
old felt, but will make their own de- 
signs for the lapel pins. Many will 
use a child’s face for the design, with 
large eyes, and perhaps curls made 
of yarn, 


Page CHILDREN in the second and 
third grades who would like to 

draw simple Madonnas can see by the 

picture how to draw faces easily. 

When her pupils paint a large mu- 
ral or transparent stained-glass win- 
dow, the inexperienced teacher may 
benefit from the following sugges- 
tions. 

1. The effect is much better if the 
black lines separating the little col- 
ored sections are made wide. Chil- 
dren have a tendency to make these 
lines very thin, 

2. Eliminate the use of yellow and 
pale orange, except for faces and 
halos, for the less any very light color 
is used, the more impressive the win- 
dow is. Use bright orange, red- 
orange, red, red-violet, violet, blue, 
blue-violet, green, and blue-green. 


Page WHEN children are making 
31 

wastebaskets as suggested here, 
they will gain good experience in 
planning color decorations to harmo- 
nize with the furnishings of a defi- 
nite room. For example: perhaps an 
older sister is to be the recipient of 
the wastebasket and she has a room 
in which pink is the predominant 
color. A younger child might paint 
many small flowers on the basket, us- 
ing all the pastel shades, but more 
pink than anything else. An older 
child could choose various colors to 
harmonize with pink. 

Some child may wish to design a 
basket to use in a summer log cot- 
tage. She may use wood motifs, such 
as ferns, wintergreen berries, or 
branches of long-needled pines with 
cones. She should sketch five or six 
designs and choose the best one, be- 
fore starting to paint on the basket. 

The pin holder and sachet on this 
page offer additional opportunities 
for creating designs. The pin holder 
might be made of felt instead of pa- 
per and the sachet of scraps of satin 
with the design painted on the cloth. 


Page THE idea of making a minia- 
ture slipper to hold needles and 
a thimble will stimulate some children 
to think of making other objects in 
miniature for the sewing basket or 
dressing table. The clown holder is 
a good gift for a woman who travels. 
She can slip it into her suitcase. In- 
stead of a clown, a child may prefer 
making an old-fashioned lady or a 
peasant doll with a long full skirt. 
The decoration for the filing case 
provides creative opportunities. Have 


INTRODUCING 


Living Leaders 


to HISTORY TEACHERS and CIVICS TEACHERs 
who have wished for years they could find 
raphies and uniform pictures of the present diy 
Czbinet or Supreme Court for their class room, 


to SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
who would like to >? up-to-the-minute inform, 
tion on the lives of the men who have key pog. 
tions in the government. 


to THE PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 
who likes to have information compiled in sua 
4 _—_—_ that she can answer Current Event, 
nd questions that any pupil may a 
conewruing the Cabinet or Supreme Court. 


Living Leaders — THE SUPREME COURT 
$1.50 (Pius 10 cents handling charge) 
A set of pictures 8% x 11 ins. (with bi shy 
on reverse side) on cardboard weight stoc 
stand heavy wear) of the Justices of the lh 
Court with a one-page history of the oo 
Court, and a guarantee to replace for 4 
the 5 pictures of any Justices appointed within ¥m 


Living Leaders — THE CABINET 
$1.75 (Plus 10 cents handling charge) 
A set a" pictures 8% x 11 ins, on cardboari, 
ete., of the members of the Cabinet with one 
page history of Cabinet and a rantee to m 
Place during an administration the pictures ¢ 
any new Cabinet mem 


Sets may be purchased through 
Living Leaders b2n3G. 5 Menten 








Subacnibe Vow 
to JUNIOR 
ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


The monthly magazine of usable, adaptable 
classroom projects, units,‘ motivating, cor- 
relating material. Over 20 full-page illus- 
trations of projects each month. 


5 Month Trial Subscription $1.50 
(Starting with current issue) 

$3.00 per year (10 consecutive issues, 

starting current issue). Canadian sub- 

scription, 25c additional postage. Foreign 

subscription, 50c additional postage. 

FRE « Send for Bulletin I containing free 
« information and a list of free and 

inexpensive classroom aids. 


JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES 
4616 N. Clark St., Dept. 112, Chicago 40, Ill. 

















Ann Marie’s Dime Packets consist of 

material left over from Ss 

years of Teacher-Plans. Each pac! 

contains actual size and aia material. Order 
from list below. Immediate shipment. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS PACKETS 
r Siettme caceet  Ettunan Betores Westen 
Lal 
Anger wars Bester, chpstmes Osziens 
ze Shepherd Poster — 20c 

OTHER m Anne MARIE 10c PACKETS 
* Blackboard Borders * Posters - Easter Poster 
: eaemnes : First Flag Social Science 
+ Nature Eskimo 


ts Mexico, 
Indian 
10¢ each packet — Order Now * New this Year 
Add Se to your check to cover bank charge. 


Ann Marie, Dept.902, 5932 Newburg Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. 


UNITED NATIONS 


BUILDING FOR PEACE 


Visual Charts of the Charter of the United 
Nations and Specialized Agencies. 














Showing their work today, and their his- 
torical and economic background. 


For Classroom Display—blueprints 18x24 ins. 
$3.50 per set of the ten charts. 


Individual notebook size — black and white, 
11x17 ins. — 35c each in lots of 10 or more. 
$30.00 per hundred. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
10 Beacon Street - Boston 8, Mass. 


10! FA OEM S 


An authoritative illustrated book 
of the best verse. Read and 
treasured everywhere. A Christ- 
mas gift anyone will enjoy. 

Paper Binding 

Cloth Binding ........ - 

Kraft Leather Binding. seneed “$l. 50 


Order today from 
The Cable Ce., Dept.N, 330 So. Wells, Chicago 6 


PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


Instructive and aes. 35 cents each. 
Three for $1.00. Send for descriptive card. 
PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, Dept. N, 
Box 27, Highbridge Station, New York 52, N.Y 
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the class make a list of subjects that 
will fit into the long narrow space. 


Page THIS page will be the welcome 
answer to children who ask: 
“How do you draw a bell?” or “Please 
show me how to draw holly.” 
Perhaps this design will appeal to 
children so that they will want to 
make a decoration of real bells and 
holly, to use at home, 


Page THE Teddy bear and tree at 
the bottom of this page are easy 
enough for first-graders to do. 

The star at the top of the wreath 
is an excellent example of the. five- 
pointed stars that children like to 
draw. The simplest way to teach the 
drawing of this star is to have the 
children draw the top point first, then 
the top lines of the points next to 
the top point, then the lower lines of 
these points, and last of all, the two 
points at the bottom. 

The poinsettia, deer, angel, and 
other objects will furnish good ex- 
amples for those who want to learn 
to draw them. 


Page CHILDREN learn from draw- 
ing toys themselves and from 
seeing other children draw toys. 

In January, many teachers plan to 
have children bring to school toys 
they received for Christmas and draw 
them. Such toys are usually built on 
simple lines. Children like them, and 
like to draw them. 


Page EACH lesson children have in 
36 design increases their interest, 
and their observation of designs made 
by others. 

Some children may like decorating 
their own Christmas wrapping paper 
so well that they will want to deco- 
rate gift paper for birthdays and oth- 
ef party occasions. 


Page SNOW men and bells are sub- 

jects dear to the hearts of chil- 
dren, and they will enjoy using them 
in the way suggested. When gifts 
and gift accessories are made, the 
teacher should insist on neater work 
than is ordinarily done in the pro- 
gressive school of today. The child 
should make his gift over if it isn’t 


neat. 


Page THE deer on this page have a 

standard, so they may be set up 
by themselves for decorative purposes. 
When children draw and paint rein- 
deer they usually like to make them 
slimmer than the ones shown in the 
illustration, 


Page THE screens shown on _ this 
41 page should be a real inspira- 
tion to teachers and children who like 
to have beautiful, finished settings 
for their art work. ‘The idea can be 
used not only for Christmas, but for 
the months after Christmas, when 


children model little figurines of clay. 


~ THE teacher who wishes to 
present this woodworking prob- 
lem will get more original results 
from her pupils if she will follow 
some of these suggestions. 
1. For one art period have children 
make a variety of flowers on the or- 
der of the daisy. On some flowers, 


petals may be made long and thin, 


and on others fat and short. Try 
dots, plaids, or checks in the centers; 
and try outlining the flowers in dif- 
ferent colors. 

2. Then experiment with different 
kinds of leaves. 

Consult real flowers and leaves to 
get inspiration for arranging flowers 
and leaves on the stem, but do not 
try to copy nature exactly. 





When a child has made a number 
of flower designs, he should be per- 
mitted to select the one he thinks is 
best for decorating his gift. 


— BOYS ‘in the seventh and eighth 

grades who look at this page 
will think of original ways to make 
lamps to fill their needs at home. De- 
signs of various kinds can be worked 





out as suggested in the discussion 
just preceding this. 


Page THE Santa Claus face seen in 
“4 the illustration at the bottom 
of the page will help children who 
want a simple way to draw him, The 
allover design of holly will be a sug- 
gestion for those who wish to make 
allover Christmas designs. 
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No matter what the brand, the butter on your table is only as good as the protection it 
has received after leaving the creamery. Only if it has been protected against every one 
of the many factors that cause butter deterioration, can it be really enjoyable. 


For years, manufacturers of high score butter have made sure their butter would retain 
its fine quality by packaging it in paraffined cartons. The paraffined carton protects 
against crushing and handling, loss of moisture, contaminating odors, the deteriorating 
effect of light and heat. 


Yet the paraffined carton is one of the least costly packages made. It in no way runs up 
the cost of the butter, for all of its benefits are obtained for LESS THAN ONE CENT 
per pound of butter cartoned. 


Why the Best Butter is Packaged in Paraffined Cartens— 


1. Preserves quality and flavor. 

2. Keeps out undesirable odors. 

3. Protects perishable body and texture. 
4. Gives better sanitary protection 


and prevents crushing. 


Paraffined Cartons are also used in packaging Ice Cream, Margarine, Lard, Shortening, and Frozen Foods 






PARAFFINED CARTON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


111 West Washington Street + Chicago 2, Illinois 


BR A 
THE BEST BUTTER 816 PACKAGED IN araffined carrons 


5. Reduces moisture loss. 

6. Convenience in handling. 

7. Guards against rancidity. 

8. Provides brand identification 
and assurance of quality. 
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STAPLING MACHINE 
Teachers and pupils alike find Ace Stapling Equip- 
ment a real necessity. It’s the quick, efficient 
method of fastening papers. Keeps home work 
and examination papers in their proper sequence. 
Fine for tacking notices on bulletin boards. Ace 
Staplers are built with watch-like precision, by 
skilled workmen, from the finest quality steel. 
They will last a lifetime! 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 


NORTH ASHLAND 


TO OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Tr Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe INstructor. Perhaps you 
hesitate because you don’t know just 
how to go about it. Here are some 
points to keep in mind. 


How to SupmiT MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, 84%” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
the grade or subject you teach, and 
give the name and location of your 
school. Include the number of words 
in your manuscript. If you used re- 
search material, give the exact sources 
of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by cardboard. Put your name and 
address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by December first for the May 
issue, for example). 


Address your contribution to THe 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y. Mail with postage 
fully prepaid. Enclose an addressed 
envelope bearing sufficient postage for 
its return if not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


THe Eprror’s Swe oF Ir 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication, 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material we use 
(except “The Children’s Corner”), 
but cannot, of course, quote prices 
nor promise acceptance before we 
have examined the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 








Beautiful reproductions of the world’s masterpieces, at a 
price within the reach of the thinnest purse, making it 
possible for every school and home to have pictures. 


Interest your pupils in the great paintings of the world. 
Encourage them to make a collection of their very own. 
They should be as familiar to them as are the great pieces 
of literature. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3 x 3%, } Assorted as desired. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x 8 Minimum order, 60 cents. 


For Christmas: A choice art set of 50 pictures, each 5% 
x 8, for $1.00; or a set of 30 art, madonnas, kittens, or 
children’s subjects, for 60 cents. Send TODAY. 

A distinctive box assortment of 21 Christmas cards (fold- 
ers) for $1.00. 


64-page Catalogue, with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, 
Madonna of the Cour Raphas! for fifteen cents. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS. 











CHRISTMAS PLAYS 


NEW PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


NAME PENCILS FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


te 
An ideal Christmas Gift this atcgdepive set 


of pencils in delightful colors. Théée pencils 
tO a set. 4 

Your pupil’s name embossed 
—each a different color—in 
or platinum silver. 

These pencil sets will a 
and long remembered 
can be used as awar 
achievement. 

All pencils are st 





Send for free new catalog titled, 
PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. It 
fully describes plays, assembly material, 
and holiday programs, with emphasis 
on a grand selection for your Christmas 
production, Other outstanding dra- 
matic material, such as the following, 
is also described: James Thurber’s 
MANY MOONS, Charlotte Chorpen- 
ning’s ALICE IN WONDERLAND, 
and famous dramatic versions of 
PINOCCHIO, RUMPELSTILTSKIN, 
HANSEL AND GRETEL, THE 
PRINCESS AND THE SWINE- 
HERD, and many others. 


ach pencil 
gilt letters 


ake a surprise 
Etmas Gift, and 
t attendance and 


size, erasers made 

held by brass tips. 
ality No. 2 leads, and 
service in any use or 


n the volume of pencils made 
t orders be placed quickly so a NG Vs ANS oe A ot oan Pale 
ipment. ase vee _— 
» ous Ene Oh ene on eras HELPFUL HINTS TO DIRECTORS ARE IN- 
“ o ned oops so bag + — CLUDED IN FREE CATALOG. SEND TODAY 
43 . FOR YOUR COPY. USE COUPON PAGE 66. 
itional Pencils To A Set 5¢ Each 


. || THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 


33 Jefferson St. 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, lil. 








Give Pupils the Thrill of a Lifetime ! 
A Letter from Santa Claus 


for Each Pupil 


40 illustrated LETTERS from SANTA CLAUS in beautiful col- 
ors, 4 designs with envelopes to match, each LETTER printed 
with a different Christmas message just as though it came from 
Can be mailed or mysteriously left on their desks. 
Your pupils will love these little LETTERS at Christmas Time! 


40 


for 


$1.00 
FREE: 


Santa Claus. 


FUNSTUDY. With each order of $1.00 you receive one copy 
of FUNSTUDY, which gives practical suggestions on using the 
LETTERS in your classroom, including a beautiful new song: 
“Santa Claus Is Coming To Our House.” 


Send $1.00 TODAY to “LETTERS from SANTA CLAUS” 


920 Board of Trade Bldg. - 


. Kansas City 6, Missouri 














A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and 

y-U 98:32): Elementary School 
TEACHERS = in ay - Send 
or information. Member 
AG EN CY N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City + Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 

















APPLICATION 317 
PHOTOS v 


_ Finest real photo copies, size 23x 3%, 
4 double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Ss Made from any photo or print. Money 


Sit 
2 
= 
‘s 


returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service 


OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Mina. 





We find teachers and others In any type ol 
TEACHERS AGENCY educational work are giving thought to where 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. and in what field they can render the greatest 
service. 


Excellent opportunities are avail- 


Chicago 4, Ilinois able for all who are qualified. Our service is 


nation- wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 
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1.90 Gold Filled 1.10 


co «SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
Tan. SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Modal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y: 
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Aclen Flildred Owen 


CAREER that combined fruitful activity in two related 
fields—educational publishing and editing—was con- 
cluded when Miss Helen Mildred Owen passed on at her 
home in Dansville, New York, on October 14. For a num- 
ber of years she had been editor of THE INsTRUCTOR, 
and since August 16, 1941, she had also been president 
of the company founded by her father, the late Frederick Augustus 
Owen, and bearing his name. 

From childhood, Miss Owen was familiar with the publishing busi- 
ness, and her education fitted her to take a leading part in supplying 
the most helpful materials for classroom use. Following her graduation 
from high school, she attended Mechanics Institute in Rochester, New 
York (now known as the Rochester Institute of Technology), where 
she specialized in home economics. In 1918 she was graduated from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. A year in Chicago followed, 
during which she began work on Owen Company publications. 

In the fall of 1920, when editorial offices were established in Roch- 
ester, Miss Owen returned to that city, and a little later was joined 
by her sister, Mary E. Owen. They soon became associate editors of 
the magazine. Helen Mildred Owen was made managing editor in 
1928, and editor, several years later. In 1936 the editorial offices were 
transferred from Rochester to Dansville, where the Home Office and 
Publishing Plant had long been located. 

With a natural aptitude for administration, Miss Owen early took 
an interest in the policies of. the company. She was elected a direc- 
tor in 1930. Her father died in 1935, and was succeeded as president 
by Harold G. Fowler. When Mr. Fowler resigned in 1941, because 
of ill health, Miss Owen was elected president. 

As head of the company, she initiated an expansion policy, which 
brought to the firm large contracts for printing and binding from 
publishers who do not possess mechanical facilities. She gave unstint- 
ingly of her time and strength in solving the complex problems faced 
by business during the trying war years. 

Along with her executive duties, Miss Owen continued to devote 
much time to the task of making THe Instructor the best possible 
teachers’ magazine—with the co-operation of her sister, in whose hands 
was direct editorial supervision—and to plans for preparing and issuing 
classroom aids of the most modern type. 

Helen Mildred Owen was born in Dansville, the elder daughter of 
Frederick A. Owen and Nettie V. Masterman Owen, but much of her 
life was spent in Rochester, where she was active in civic, cultural, 
and religious organizations. She had attended educational meetings 
throughout the country; was a life member of the National Education 
Association, and a member of various other educational organiza- 
tions; and had been an officer of the Educational Press Association. 

Miss Owen was a woman who knew how to inspire associates with her 
own enthusiasm and vision. The memory of her vibrant and stimulat- 
ing personality will live in the hearts of all who knew her. 
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Some suggested sources for 


your Christmas play... 


Faced with the yearly problem of 
where and how to lay your hands on a 
suitable classroom or assembly play 
for Christmas or for any other occa- 
sion, you might care to cut out and 
save the following source list . 


Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Catalogue of plays, puppet shows—ms, 
and published form—% to 1% hrs. long. 
Also one of 15 min, radio scripts. 


Children’s Theatre Press, 

Cloverlot, Anchorage, Ky. 
Illustrated catalogues of long plays for 
children of all ages. 


Dramatic Publishing Co., 

59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 5, lll. 
Catalogue, ‘‘ Plays for Young People”’— 
short and long plays, assembly programs, 
direction hints. 


“Plays, the Drama Magazine for Young 

People," 8 Arlington St., Boston 16. 
Published monthly, October- May—very 
short one-act plays for various age groups; 
seasonal, holiday plays. 





Row, Peterson & Co., 
1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, fll, 


Illustrated catalogue — plays for children 
of all ages; also operettas and pageants, 
. 


Samuel French, inc., 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Catalogue of short and long Christmas 
plays for children of all ages. 


These catalogues are free upon request. If 
further interested, refer to the “Subject In- 
dex to Children’s Plays’’, published by the 
American Library Association and available 
at many local libraries or through your state 
library agency. 

. . 
This listing was compiled by Mrs. Martha 
B. King, director and writer of many 
children’s plays, including «* Peter, Peter, 
Pumpkin Eater’’, «“The Christmas Carol”, 
and ‘*The Snow Queen’’, 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to 
you just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
is your standard of quality for 
complete chewing satisfaction 
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*0—An ill corre- 
7 ba J by and poetey. fndergarten “$1.00. 
“) Am Sam’’—An il) k. For First 
Grade—$1.00, 
“Sam Sam Makes ee phonetic read- 
ers. Ist, To be ished in 1947. 


“Sam Makes utioteation Tables Come Alive’ — Illustrated 
rithmets ~~ ie Sere 80c each. 
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MARIE A, SCULLY — SCULLY scnoo. — CONCORD, N. H. 
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THE 8-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 


Once more the incomparable DeVRY RS-ND30 
professional 16mm. motion picture sound 
projector is available to all. Compact... sim- 
plified ... sturdy... precision built, this mod- 
ern teaching miracie now offers the latest 
electronic, optical and mechanical refinements. 
The DeVRY RS-ND30 model is a 3-purpose 
portable 16mm. sound-on-fiim projector that : 


(1) — projects both sound and silent 


(2) shows both black-and-white and color 
film without extra equipment ; 

(3) and has separately housed 30 watt am- 
plifier and sturdy permanent magnet 
speaker which afford cow oll, Public 
Address facilities—-indoors and 


FREE oa ~ ay seteincadhs page 


16mm. sound and silent 
aching films ... for rent or sale. 


ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 
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Opportunity 
Knocked 


when the engine did 


Dad can tell you about the days when engine knock was 
almost standard equipment on a car — especially on steep 


hills and hard pulls. 


. 
Drivers didn’t like it. Engineers were 


especially annoyed with it. For knock put a “ceiling” on 
power — whenever they tried to step up engine compres- 


sions beyond a certain point, they ran into knock. 


Then General Motors research chemists started out on a 
new tack. They set out to watch what happened inside a 


running engine. 


They built an engine with quartz windows through which 

they could watch gasoline burn inside. They actually photo- 
y - y yt} 

graphed “knock,” using specially designed cameras snap- 


ping 2,000 pictures a second. 


They found that when gasoline burned with a blue flame, 








such as you try to get on a Bunsen burner in the chemistry 
lab, there was no knock. When the flame was yellow, or 
orange, there was knock. 


For a while they thought coloring the gasoline would do 
the trick. But it didn’t. 


It began to seem that years of hard research were about to 
be wasted when they came up with a wonderful substance 
called tetraethyl lead. 


That, added to gasoline in proper proportions, stopped the 
knocking — and opened the door of opportunity. Our 
engineers were free to start designing engines of higher 
compression, greater power, more flexibility. 


What made this possible? 


Mainly the fact that General Motors had 





been able to maintain laboratories and pay for research. 


Only a prospering business — one that regularly takes in 
more than it spends — can afford this kind of research 
work. So every shiny anti-knock gas pump you see — and 
the modern high-compression cars that use such gas —go to 
prove that the people profit too when a business prospers. 


GENERAL /Y(oToRS 


akin & BOGE ous 


CHEVROLET + PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER 
FRIGIDAIRE + GMC TRUCK & COACH «+ GM DIESEL 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, coast to coast, twice weekly. See your local newspaper for time and station. 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This advertisement appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boy’s Life, Open Road for Boys. Reprints, as well as copies of the 
interesting booklet, “Chemistry and Wheels,"’ may be obtained free by writing General Motors Corporation, Department of Public Relations, Room 14-205-B, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Christmas Present 


Use this picture in primary grades for developing an experience 
story, in the way described on page 19 of the November issue. 
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Little Goat without a Name 
LUCRETIA PENNY 


T HE unhappy little goat with- 


out any name knew very 
well that nobody loved him. He 
felt so bad about it that the way 
he felt showed in his horns and 
his hoofs and his beard and his 
tail, and made him homely. Be- 
ing homely and lonely and un- 
loved and unhappy is no fun on 
any day. To make matters worse, 
here it was Christmas Eve, with 
the Christmas tree itself in sight 
in the Watsons’ kitchen. 

For a week the little goat had 
been sleeping in the shed in the 
Watsons’ back yard. Grandpa 
and Grandma Watson, neither of 
whom had ever wanted a goat, 
had owned him for a week. This 
was because a neighbor who was 
moving away had given him to 
them and they’d been too polite 
to say, “No, thank you.” 

They had owned Ridley, the 
watchdog, for a long time. He 
had a house of his own with his 
name painted on it and he had 
always been sure that Grandpa 
Watson loved him proudly. 

They had owned Pamela May, 
the cat, for a long time. She had 
a soft cushion on the window 
seat with her name embroidered 
on it and she had always known 
that Grandma Watson loved her 
fondly. 

Nobody loved the little goat. 
He had looked through the win- 
dow while the tree was trimmed. 
He saw the silver angel at the 
very tip of the tree. He saw the 
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rubber bone tied on for Ridley. 
He saw the catnip mouse tied on 
for Pamela May. He saw a long 
string of gay colored lights that 
Grandpa Watson and Grandma 
Watson kept tinkering and tink- 
ering with and couldn’t get to 
work, 

Sometimes Ridley had barked 
with excitement until Grandpa 
Watson stopped tinkering with 
the lights and came to the door 
and said, “Shhh,” and looked at 
Ridley proudly. And sometimes 
Pamela May had miaowed until 
Grandma Watson stopped tink- 
ering, with the lights and came 
to the window seat and stroked 
Pamela May’s back fondly. 

But nobody looked at the little 
goat proudly. Nobody stroked 
his back fondly. And now it was 
Christmas Eve. 

“I wonder what Ridley will 
think of me,” Grandpa Watson 
sighed, “having a Christmas tree 
without any lights!” 

“Pamela May’s not going to 
like it either,’ Grandma agreed, 
“but if we can’t, we can’t, and 
we might as well give up.” 

So Grandpa Watson opened the 
door to let Ridley in. He said, 
“Tree’s ready, Ridley. But I’m 
sorry to say it won’t light up.” 

The little goat without any 
name slipped up to the door. He 
bleated softly, wanting to say 
that even without lights it was 
a beautiful tree and he hoped no- 
body would feel sorry about it. 
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He didn’t intend to go inside 
but the light and the warmth and 
the lovely smells of Christmas 
were there, and before he knew 
it he had stepped past Grandpa 
Watson and into the kitchen. 

Grandma Watson cried, “Look 
out for that goat!” and like an 
echo, Grandpa Watson cried the 
same thing. 

The little goat without a name 
had forgotten for a moment that 
nobody loved him and he was 
ashamed of having forgotten. He 
tried to slip into the corner be- 
hind the tree to hide. 

One string of Chritmas-tree 
lights caught on his horns, He 
ran around and around trying to 
untangle it, but the string un- 
wound itself from the tree and 
wound itself around his legs and 
his body and his neck. 

Grandpa tried to head him off. 
Grandma tried to hurry him 
out. Ridley barked and barked. 


Pamela May arched her back and 
spat and spat. 

Then all of a sudden for no 
reason at all that anybody was 
able ta figure out, the Christmas- 
tree lights came on, all the blue 
and gold and red and green bulbs 
of light. Only they weren’t on 
the tree; they were on the little 
goat without a name! 

The little goat was so aston- 
ished that he stood still. 

Grandpa Watson said, “Oh!” 

Grandma Watson said, “Oh!” 

Grandpa Watson stopped look- 
ing annoyed and flustered, and 
looked at ‘the goat proudly. 

Grandma Watson stopped look- 
ing cross and worried and looked 
at the little goat fondly. 

Ridley stopped his barking and 
looked at the little goat a bit en- 
viously. 

Pamela May stopped spitting 
and looked at the little goat with 
interest. (Continued on page 71) 


The Santa Claus Party 


MARGARET R. MOORE 


veryBopy on Huckleberry 
E Street was making plans for 
Christmas. And of course Harvey 
was. But he wanted to be differ- 
ent. So—he decided to have a 
party for Santa Claus! He asked 
his father. And his father said 
yes. He asked his mother. And 
she said yes, too. So— 

It wasn’t long afterward that 
Harvey and his mother went 
downtown. His mother stopped 
to talk to a friend. While he 
was waiting, Harvey saw a man 
in a red suit. He was thin and 
he wore long white whiskers. He 
rang a silver bell, and passers- 
by dropped dimes into a kettle. 

.“Hello,” said Harvey. “I’m 
having a Santa Claus party to- 
morrow afternoon. Can you 
come?” 


“T’ll be there with bells on,” 
said the thin Santa merrily. 


“Of course,” added Harvey, 
“you know I live at 123 Huckle- 
berry Street.” 

“To be sure,” agreed the thin 
Santa. But he wrote the address 
in a red book. Harvey’s mother 
was ready to go, so they walked 
on. She stopped to look in a 
store window. 

Harvey heard a tinkle-tinkle. 
He looked around the corner. It 
was Santa, all right. And how 
fat he was! He was ringing his 
silver bell, and people right and 
left were dropping dimes into his 
kettle. 

“My goodness,” Harvey said 
with surprise, “do you stay on 
this corner, too?” 

“Yes, indeed,” the fat Santa 
said. “I like it here.” 

“You look fatter,” said Harvey. 

“T just ate my lunch,” said the 
fat Santa. (Continued on page 64) 
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Lost and Found 
MABEL K. ROBINSON 


acs was lost. There wasn’t a 

doubt of that. As he stood 
on a busy corner that December 
afternoon, you could tell by the 
wag of his little tail that he was 
asking sémeone to come and find 
him. He had been white once. 
Oh, dear me, yes, indeed! But 
now his coat was rather dirty, 
and his ears, one black and one 
white, drooped forlornly. 

No one seemed to have time to 
pay attention to a lonely little 
dog, so he was pushed and jostled 
by hurrying feet, and had to step 
lively to keep from being walked 
on in the crowd. 

But somebody else was lost too. 
Susie and Tommy! 

Mother had told them, “Now 
you two stay here and look at the 
toys while I go and buy a sweater 
for Daddy.” . 

So Susie, who was seven years 
old, and Tommy, who was almost 
five, promised. And such a won- 
derful, glittering fairyland that 
toy counter was! 

“What toy would you choose 
if you could have the one thing 
you wanted most of all?” whis- 
pered Susie. 


“I'd take that truck—no, that’ 


sailboat—no, neither of them. I 
want that airplane,” said Tommy. 














The airplane was farther down 
the line. It was exciting to pick 
what you wanted most. , 

“T'd take that baby doll—oh 
no, that playhouse,” said Susie. 
The playhouse was still farther 
away. There seemed to be no 
end of toys to choose from. 

Suddenly a loud ringing star- 
tled them. Salesladies began to 
spread gingham covers over the 
toys. The game was ended, But 
where, oh, where, was Mother? 

Tommy began to cry. But 
Susie was the big sister and she 
had to be brave. “Let’s go out 
this door,” she said, holding tight 
to Tommy’s hand. They joined 
the stream of people hurrying out 
into the now darkening after- 
noon. 

And that was when they saw 
Rags! He walked right up to 
them and stood there, wagging 
his funny little tail. 

Tommy stopped crying. “Here 
is what I want most of all,” he 
said, as he patted him; and Susie 
stooped and patted Rags too. 

And Rags? Well, I leave it to 
you. These were his folks. He 
was “found.” 

As Susie stood up from patting 
Rags, she cried, “Oh, Mother! 
Mother!” And sure enough there 
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was Mother, and beside her was 
a kind policeman. 

Mother could not find a sweat- 
er in Daddy’s size in the same 
store, so she went on to the next 
store and there found just what 
she was looking for. But before 
the clerk had wrapped the pack- 
age, the closing bell had rung. 
As soon as she could, Mother hur- 
ried back to the store where she 
had left the two children. The 
front doors of the big store were 
locked! At once Mother went to 
the policeman who was directing 
trafic. She told him where she 
had left the children, and he said 


. 


that they would surely come out 
the big door at the end of the toy 
counter. That’s exactly what they 
did! 

Mother hugged them both, and 
Tommy hugged Rags. 

Mother looked questioningly at 
the policeman. He put his hand 
down by the little dog’s neck. 
Then he straightened and said to 
Mother, “Sure, you take the dog 
home for your own. No tag.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Policeman,” said 
Tommy. 

“Merry Christmas!” said Susie 
and Mother, and off they went 
home, with Rags beside them. 


Eenie Mouse and the Fairy 


LaVERNE GENTNER FEENEY 


AVE you ever noticed that 
HH each Christmas morning a 
very special glow surrounds your 
Christmas tree? How does it 
get there? Why, the Christmas 
fairy puts it there, of course! On 
Christmas Eve she flies along a 
little bit ahead of Santa, and en- 
ters into every house and throws 
a glow over every Christmas tree. 

It is dawn when she leaves a 
glow on the last tree and floats 
northward to her beautiful little 
fairy room in the highest. part of 
Santa’s castle. 

It is a room more like a flower 
than anything else. The curtains 
are gossamer like her wings. On 
the tiny bed is a pale blue spread 
as soft as feathers. The walls are 
a pale gold color. On a wee pink 
crocheted rug is her fairy rocker. 
A little blue desk and chair stand 
by the window. 

The fairy spends much time in 
her lovely room because of her 
work. Everybody knows that 


‘ Santa and his helpers are so busy 


making things for the children 
that they never think of them- 
selves. But each Christmas morn- 
ing Santa (and every helper, too) 
gets a little book of Christmas 
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stories and poems and pictures, 
made by the Christmas fairy. 

Once there was a very stormy 
Christmas Eve. Over every house 
hung heavy clouds. The air was 
damp and hindered her speed, so 
that it was almost sunrise when 
the fairy threw the glow over the 
last Christmas tree. But by that 
time she was so tired and cold 
that she lay down near the chim- 
ney and fell asleep. Santa was 
already moving around the tree 
hurrying to get away. Suppose 
he should step on the Christmas 
fairy by mistake! 

Eenie Mouse came to the res- 
cue. This was Eenie’s first Christ- 
mas. He had heard about Santa 
and the Christmas tree and the 
Christmas fairy, so all night long 
he had sat and dozed near a hole 
in the floor because he didn’t 
want to miss a thing. He was 
big-eyed as he saw how the glow 
thrown by the Christmas fairy 
spread like a white mist over the 
tree. 

When the fairy fell asleep, ex- 
hausted, he was very sorry. May- 
be it was because he had such a 
big heart in such a little body 
that he ran (Continued on page 70) 
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Little Merry-Christmas 


FRANCES TAYLOR 


OVERED with snow, eight- 
a year-old Don burst into the 
farmhouse kitchen followed by 
his father. “Whoops, Mother!” 
he shouted. “We finally made it. 
Don’t we look just like a coupl 
of snow men?” , 

“Yes, you do,” Mother laugh- 
ingly replied. 

Don and Dad took off their 
snowy wraps and hung them up. 

“Why, Mother,” Don went on, 
“the snow walls along the path 
are higher than Dad’s head!” 

“That’s right,” Dad admitted, 
“and if it doesn’t stop snowing 
soon, I won’t be able to get to the 
barn. The path will be snowed 
full and no place to shovel it.” 

“Then how would old: Nellie 
and the chickens get their feed?” 
Don wanted to know. 

“They would have to do with- 
out it,” was the answer. “And 
that’s another thing,” continued 
Dad. “In a couple of days there 
won’t be any grain left to feed 
them, and we’ve no way to get 
any. Although it’s only three 
miles to town, the roads are full. 
Even the snowplows can’t get to 
us.” 

“It sounds serious,” Mother 
confessed, “but everything will 
work out all right, I feel sure.” 
She put the three dishes of hot 
cereal on the breakfast table and 
poured Dad’s coffee and Don’s 
milk. Don was hungry and soon 
emptied his dishes, but Dad and 
Mother didn’t eat very much. 

Then Don thought of some- 
thing else! “Mother!” he cried, 
“I haven’t bought the Christmas 
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presents for you and Dad that I 
picked out! Christmas is day 
after tomorrow and I won’t have 
anything to give you. And what 
about our Christmas tree?” 

“T have been thinking about all 
that, too, Don,” Mother replied. 
“Dad and I hadn’t finished our 
Christmas shopping either. ‘The 
only thing we can do is to cele- 
brate our Christmas later when 
Dad can get to the woods for a 
tree and we can go to town to 
buy gifts. We will have a nice 
Christmas dinner just the same,” 
she smiled. “Maybe it will stop 
snowing anyway.” 

Mother was right. It did stop 
snowing that very morning. 

“But it will be a week before 
the snowplows can shovel us out,” 
Dad warned. 

When Christmas morning ar- 
rived, Don’s stocking—hung by 
the brick fireplace as usual—was 
bursting with homemade cookies 
and candy, wrapped in waxed 
paper and tied with bright rib- 
bons, a popcorn ball, and an or- 
ange, but no toys. 

Don was happy, though, as he 
popped some of the candy into 
his mouth and bounded into the 
kitchen where Mother was get- 
ting breakfast. “Merry Christ- 
mas, Mother,” he shouted. “And 
Merry Christmas, Dad.” But his 
father was not there. 

“Where is Dad?” Don asked. 
“Did he go to the barn?” 

“Yes,” Mother answered, “but 
he'll be right back.” 

Just then Dad came in, stamp- 
ing the snow from his heavy 
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boots. “Merry Christmas, Don,” 
he said. And then, “Let’s hurry 
through breakfast, so we can all 
three go to the barn.” 

“What for?” Don wanted to 
know. But his father did not 
seem to hear him. 

Breakfast did not take long, 
and soon Don was racing ahead 
of Dad and Mother on the way 
to the barn. 

“Where shall we go first?” he 
shouted back. But without wait- 
ing for an answer he dashed in 
through the big doors. 


In a minute they found him, 
standing still as could be, by the 
side of old Nellie. “Oh, look, 
Mother! Dad!” he cried. “Look 
at Nellie’s colt.” 

And there, standing close by 
its mother, was a warm bright- 
eyed, wobbly little colt. 

“Yes, sir,” Dad laughed. “TI 
suppose old Nellie thought we 
ought to have a Christmas pres- 
ent, so she has given us one.” 

Don patted the little brown 
head. “I wish you were mine,” he 
whispered. (Continued on page 71) 


Surprise for Obadiah Bunny 


HAZEL CEDERBORG 


t was the day before Christ- 
mas. When Obadiah Bunny 
closed the door of his snug little 
house, he shook his head in dis- 
may. “Each year I promise myself 
I'll have everything done early, 
but I never do. Christmas comes, 
and nothing’s done.” He sighed. 
“I hope it won’t be late when I 
get back.” 

Off he hurried to Pine Creek 
to help the Raccoon twins with 
their pudding. Rack and Roon 
had everything ready, but it took 
some time to do the measuring 
and mixing. At last, however, 
the pudding was bubbling on the 
stove, and Obadiah hurried off 
to Mr. Groundhog’s. 

Now Mr. Groundhog was a 
surly old fellow, not much liked 
by the other woods folks, but 
Obadiah knew Mr. Groundhog 
was too old to get around easily. 
If someone didn’t see that he had 
wood for his fire, he would be 
cold. So Obadiah chopped and 
chopped until he had a sizable 
pile of logs. 

“That'll do until I come next 
week,” he said to Mr. Groundhog, 
as he left him toasting his toes 
in front of a cheery fire. 

Obadiah’s next stop was at 
Mrs. Beaver’s on Birch Dam. He 
helped her make her cranberry 
jelly. Then he hippety-hopped to 
Chubby Chipmunk’s and helped 
him crack hickory nuts. 

By this time it was growing 
late, but he still had to go to 
Balsam Hollow and get Molly 
Fieldmouse her Christmas tree. 
He found a lovely one, cut it, 


and dragged it to Molly’s house. 
Together they set it in place, and 
trimmed it. 

Obadiah was just putting the 
star on the tiptop branch when 
he heard the jingle of sleigh bells 
outside and a low whistle. Molly 
ran to the door, and spoke hur- 
riedly in low tones to someone. 
Then she came back into the 
room and said, “Noggin will take 
you home, Obadiah. Run along. 
I'll clean up. He’s in a hurry.” 

Throwing on his coat and but- 
toning it as he went, Obadiah ran 
out of the house, calling good-by 
to Molly over his shoulder. 

“This is fine, Noggin,” he said 
gratefully, as he climbed up in- 
to Noggin Squirrel’s smart little 
cutter, and sank into the soft 
robes. “I surely am tired, and I’ve 
a lot to do when I get home.” 

They rode smoothly along, en- 
joying the beautiful evening. It 
was dark by now, and the stars 
were twinkling merrily in the 
deep blue sky. When they finally 
drew up at Obadiah’s house, he 
was so rested he forgot he had 
ever been tired. 

“Come in and have supper with 
me, Noggin,” invited Obadiah. 

“Sorry, Obadiah, some other 
time. I’ve work to do tonight, 
too,” replied Noggin. 

Obadiah waved good-by as 
Noggin sped off, and then he 
opened the door, and went into 
the house. He pulled off his mit- 
tens, threw his coat on a chair, 
and was just unwinding the long 
red muffler from around his neck 
when he noticed a note propped 
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against the cream pitcher on his 
kitchen table. He tore it open, 
and read quickly: 


Dear OBADIAH, 

Will you please come over and 
help us to get the pudding out of the 
mold. It sticks, 

Rack AND Roon 


Obadiah sighed. There was so 
much to be done, but he supposed 
he’d have to go help the twins. 
Slowly he put his wraps on again, 
and started for Pine Creek. 

As he hopped along he kept 
wondering why the pudding had 
stuck. He’d buttered the mold 
himself. Suddenly the alarming 
thought struck him that perhaps 
in his hurry he hadn’t buttered 
it well enough, and that in trying 
to get the pudding out the twins 
might have broken it, or even 
dropped it on the floor! 

He quickened his steps, and at 
last, all out of breath, he arrived 
at their house. But it was pitch- 
dark. There wasn’t a flicker of 
light anywhere. 

He rapped on the front door. 
No one answered. -He went to 
the back door. No answer there 
either. Then he went to the 
front door again, and rattled the 
doorknob, and called and called 
and called. No one was at home! 

“What a mean thing to do!” 
he sputtered. “That must be the 
Raccoon twins’ idea of a funny 


joke.” He turned away from the 
house, and started down the road. 
It was a long, long way home, 
and he sighed as he thought of 
all he had to do. 

“What a mean trick!” he was 
muttering to himself when be- 
hind him sleigh bells jingled. 

He stepped aside to let the 
sleigh pass, and suddenly he rec- 
ognized Noggin as the driver. 

“Hello,” called Noggin. “Come 
on, and I'll give you a lift.” 

Obadiah climbed wearily into 
the cutter, and began to sputter 
about Rack and Roon’s love for 
playing practical jokes. 

“Perhaps they had to go some- 
where before you got there,” said 
Noggin soothingly. “Rack and 
Roon are full of mischief, but 
they aren’t mean.” 

Obadiah was still unconvinced, 
but he settled down in the warm 
robes and dozed off. 

It seemed as if he had been 
asleep only a few seconds, when 
Noggin was coming to a stop 
with a loud “Whoa!” 

“Here you are,” he said, nudg- 
ing Obadiah. “Wake up!” 

Obadiah looked around sleep- 
ily. All at once he sat up straight 
and stared. He was home, and 
there was a light in every win- 
dow of his house! He climbed 
out of the cutter and started for 
the door. (Continued on page 66) 


Dasher Finds Santa 
MABEL HARMER 


— cLaus bent over as far 
as he could in order to see 
Dasher’s hoof, but that was not 
very far—because Santa had just 
finished eating a big dinner of 
turkey and plum pudding. The 
reason he was trying to see the 
hoof was that the reindeer had 
suddenly gone quite lame, and 
Jan, the keeper, was afraid the 
little animal wouldn’t be able to 
go out that night. Santa looked 
at the hoof three different times, 
and Jan looked at it three differ- 
ent times. Neither could find a 
single thing wrong, and yet, at 
every step Dasher linrped. 

“You couldn’t put off your 
trip until tomorrow night, I sup- 
pose?” Jan suggested. 

“My goodness, no!” exclaimed 
Santa Claus. “That would never 
do. Every child in the country- 


side would be wiping away his 
tears with an empty stocking.” 

“Of course I meant to let them 
know about it by radio,” Jan 
added quickly. 

“No, it still’ won’t do,” said 
Santa. “I’ll just have to get along 
the best I can with seven rein- 
deer. I only hope that I can get 
through before morning.” 

So Jan went to work harnesc- 
ing the other reindeer. He had 
to be very careful to tie Dasher’s 
harness over to one side so that 
Dancer wouldn’t get tangled in 
the loose harness.- As soon as 
Dasher saw that they were- going 
without him he kicked up such a 
fuss that Jan had to lock him in 
the barn while the others left. 

After Jan had seen Santa Claus 
off, he went to his own house to 
dinner and the very first thing 


Mrs. Jan said when he went in 
was, “Where in the world are 
your eyeglasses?” 

“That’s queer,” Jan replied, 
putting his hand up to his face. 
“I didn’t miss them until this 
very minute.” And then he near- 
ly startled Mrs. Jan out of her 
wits by exclaiming, “By Jupiter! 
Maybe that’s why I couldn’t find 
what was wrong with Dasher’s 
foot. I'll go right back.” 

Then Jan put on his glasses, 
which he found just where he 
had left them, and went back to 





the barn. Sure enough, he dis- 
covered at once that there was a 
little pebble in Dasher’s ; front 
hoof! In less than two minutes 
the pebble was out and Dasher 
was prancing about as lively as 
ever. The next minute he ran to 
the door to be let out. 

Jan said, “I’m sorry, old fel- 
low; it’s too late now.” But 
Dasher just wouldn’t be satisfied! 
He kept pawing and pawing at 
the door until finally Jan said, 
“Well, maybe you have the right 
idea, after all. You know the 
route that Santa Claus follows 
each Christmas Eve, and perhaps, 
if you take a short cut, you can 
meet him at one of the houses 
where he makes a stop later in 
the evening. He certainly needs 
you!” With that Jan opened the 
door and Dasher dashed away 
with all the speed in his power. 

The little reindeer decided to 
skip the first town entirely and 
wait’ at some house in the second 
town on Santa’s route. 

When he reached the second 
town, Dasher stopped first at a 
very large house. Through the 
windows he could see a Christ- 
mas tree with gay colored lights 
and a‘ great many wrapped gifts 
underneath. At first he knocked 
very gently at the front door 


with his tiny hoof, and then he 
knocked louder and louder. No 
one paid any attention to him, so 
finally he went on to the next 
house. That time Dasher knocked 
very hard indeed, but still no one 
came. At every house in the town 
the same thing happened; no one 
would open the door for the little 
reindeer. He could not under- 


stand it, but that was because 
Dasher didn’t know that there 
are people who simply cannot see 
or hear Santa’s reindeer because 
they do not believe in them. 


























At the very edge of town was 
a house so dark and small that 
Dasher would never have known 
it was there at all if he hadn’t 
almost skinned his nose on the 
fence that ran completely around 
the yard. He was quite sure that 
in all of the years he had been 
helping Santa Claus they had 
never stopped here, but he didn’t 
know that the little house had 
children living in it for the first 
time since it had been built many 
years before. 

Dasher jumped over the fence 
and went up to the house. Per- 
haps the people inside would have 
a lantern and would use it to sig- 
nal to Santa Claus for him. 

When he looked in the window 
he saw that one tiny candle was 
burning and a small girl and boy 
were sitting by the fireside with 
their mother and father. Dasher 
knocked on the door and it was 
opened immediately by the boy, 
who shouted, “Mother, Father, 
Gretchen, come quickly! It is a 
little reindeer.” 

They all came to the door and 
stared with wide eyes and open 
mouths until Dasher, not wishing 
to waste any more time, put one 
foot on the doorsill. Then they 
stepped aside and allowed him to 
come in. (Continued on page 73) 











The Tomtar and the Christmas Sheaf 


DOROTHY REYNOLDS 


HAT a lot of work it is, 

getting ready for Christ- 
mas!” said Frida, as she gave a 
final rub to the silver spoons, al- 
ready so bright that she could see 
her face in the bowls. 

Gerda nodded, as she wiped the 
dishes left from the last bit of 
holiday cooking. “Yes, but that’s 
half the fun! Still, it’s a good 
thing we have the Tomtar to help 
us, or we never should get fin- 
ished in time.” 

The Tomtar are little old men 
with red caps and long gray 
beards, who, the Swedish children 
think, live in attics. They are 
said to sleep all day and come out 
at night, just before the holidays, 
to aid people with their work. 

“I heard them in the kitchen 
last night, after we had gone to 
bed,” said Olof. “And I thought 
I saw one through a crack in the 
door, but it was so dark that I 
couldn’t be sure.” 

The home of the Lindgren 
children was right at the edge of 
a Swedish fishing village. Their 
mother had been busy every min- 
ute for the past two weeks, bak- 
ing all sorts of delicious things. 
The two girls had scrubbed and 
dusted until not the least speck 
of dirt and soot was to be found, 
while Olof had run errands until 
the soles of his shoes were almost 
worn through. But now it was 
Christmas Eve, and everything 
was done except what had to be 
left until the last minute. 

“Frida, you and Olof had bet- 
ter go down and buy the sheaf 
for the birds,” saidGerda. “When 
you get back, I'll help you put it 
up on the pole.” 

The two children hurried off 
to the village square, where some 
farmers had brought bundles of 
oats to sell. They chose the larg- 
est of all and carried it between 
them. 

Just as they got home, their 
father came with the Christmas 
tree, and they had to leave the 
sheaf outside and run up to the 
attic to get the stars and flags 
and glass balls saved from the 
year before. 

That dark attic was a thrilling 
sort of place, above all at Christ- 


mas time, for one never could 
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tell how many Tomtar might be 
sleeping in the corners. 

“O—oh!” shouted Olof. “I 
am sure I see a long gray beard 
behind that rafter! And there’s 
another over by the chimney!” 

They took the Christmas deco- 
rations downstairs and put them 
on the tree. How beautiful -it 
was, with its red, blue, and pur- 
ple balls, its gold and silver stars, 
its flags of many nations, and the 
flag of Sweden flying from the 
top! 

Next the children ran outside 
to put up the sheaf of oats. No 
sooner had they fixed it at the 
top of the pole than the birds be- 
gan coming. They settled down 
to their holiday feast, pecking at 
the grains with gay chirps. 

“Look!” said Gerda. “I do be- 
lieve there are more birds here 
than at any other house in the 
village!” 

The children were pleased with 
this sign of good luck. 

About three o’clock it began 
to grow dark, and that meant it 
was time to go in and see the 
lighted Christmas tree. Scarcely 
had they taken off their wraps, 
when the door of the sitting room 
was flung open. There stood the 
tree sparkling with many lights, 
and beneath it on the floor were 
white-wrapped packages. 

“Oh!” they shouted, “the yule 
goat has been here already! And 
what a lot of things he has left!” 

What fun they had, opening 
the packages! They had finished 
and were about to sit down to the 
Christmas Eve supper when they 
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heard a knock. Herr Lindgren 
opened the door, and there stood 
a man whom they had never seen 
before. 

“A Merry Christmas to you!” 
said the stranger. “And will you 
tell me whether there is an inn in 
the village where I and my horse 
may spend the night?” 

Herr Lindgren shook his head. 
“There is no inn, but we have an 
extra room, and you may put the 


horse in the fish-drying shed.” 


A Desert 


The stranger nodded. “That 
will be fine! And perhaps you 
have a bit of feed for him. He 
has had nothing to eat since early 
morning.” 

“No,” said Herr Lindgren. 
“This is a fishing village, and | 
keep no animals, nor do any of 
the other villagers. The nearest 
farm is two miles across the hills.” 

“Father!” cried Frida. “Why 
couldn’t he buy one of the bun- 
dles of oats they are selling for 
the birds?” 

But the last sheaf of oats had 
already been sold. ‘The stranger 
wanted to go on to the next vil- 
lagé, but Herr Lindgren told him 
it was not safe to ride along the 
cliffs at night. So there seemed 
no way to manage except to let 
the poor horse go hungry. 

Then all at once Gerda had an 
idea. She thought of the sheaf 
of oats on the pole in their own 
yard. The birds could get plenty 
to eat elsewhere. And how hun- 
gry the poor horse must be! She 
opened her lips, and then thought 
of how ashamed she would feel 
on Christmas morning to have 
the village children see that the 
pole was bare. So she closed them 
again tightly. 

The family sat down to the hol- 
iday supper. (Continued on page 76) 


Christmas 


MONICA KEITH 


HREE days left till Christmas, 
and not a snowflake in sight! 
What was more, there wouldn’t 
be a snowflake! Never, since the 
little desert town of Crystal had 
been founded, had there been any 
snow. 

“Tt doesn’t seem like Christ- 
mas,” said Janice to Adele. “I 
wish I were back home, wearing 
my red snow suit, sliding down 
Cutter’s Hill.” 

“We can do something else be- 
sides jump rope, if you’d rather,” 
said Adele quickly. A worried 
look came into her brown eyes. 
She had been so pleased when 
Janice and Mrs. Foster came to 
join Colonel Foster, who was sta- 
tioned at the airfield. But now 
her new friend wasn’t having a 
good time. Was she homesick, 
Adele wondered. 


“Oh, I like jumping rope all 
right,” Janice said. “But—no 
holly berries, no sleigh bells, no 
Christmas shopping in the big 
stores— Why, there isn’t even 
any place to get a Christmas tree 
out here! I can’t seem to arouse 
any Christmas spirit.” 

“I felt the same way the first 
time I spent Christmas in Crys- 
tal,” Adele admitted, “but I soon 
found out that there could be 
lots of Christmas spirit even on 
the desert. I think you will dis- 
cover the same thing. Just wait 
and see.” 

Early the next morning Adele 
knocked on Janice’ door. “Look 
what I have brought, Janice,” she 
said. 

“Red paper, green paper, and 
silver paper,” Janice enumerated. 
“And corn—what’s that for?” 
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“That corn is popcorn. ‘We'll 
pop, it and string it for the tree 
decorations. With the red and 
green and silver paper, we'll make 
chains and stars.” 

“What’s the good of making 
decorations when you don’t even 
have a tree?” complained Janice. 

“We will have a tree. My fa- 
ther and some of his workmen 
have been out in the desert, herd- 
ing sheep. They are coming into 
town today. They always bring 
the Christmas greens.” 

Janice smiled at the thought 
that there would be a Christmas 
tree, and all day the girls cut and 
pasted and popped and strung. 

Toward evening, Mr. Hastings, 
Adele’s father, appeared at the 
Fosters’ house. “Come and help 
me get the greens in, girls,” he 
said. “Put some newspapers on 
the floor, Adele, so we won’t soil 
Mrs. Foster’s rugs. We want her 


surprise to be a pleasant one when 
she returns and sees our Christ- 
mas preparations.” 

The first thing Mr. Hastings 
brought in was a big bundle of a 
white-leaved shrub. “Why, this 
looks just like holly, only the 
leaves are white!” cried Janice. 

“That’s what it is,” said Adele, 
pleased. “It’s desert holly. Let’s 
show the California holly next, 
Father.” 

The California holly had scar- 
let berries, but the leaves were 
not the holly shape that Janice 
knew so well. “This isn’t holly 
—its proper name is #foyon,” 
Adele explained. “But we use 
it for holly, and we have some- 
thing to go with it that you'll 
recognize—mistletoe.” 

“The mistletoe looks like the 
kind I know,” observed Janice. 
“T’ll hang a sprig of it over the 
doorway.” (Continued on page 64) 


Only a Can of Paint 


KATHERINE BROWN PEAVY 


HRISTMAS was coming, and 
C there was excitement in the 
air. Perhaps that was why it was 
easy for Robert to hop out of 
bed that frosty December morn- 
ing, and go right at his chores. 
Besides, he had felt that some- 
thing was going to happen, the 
moment he heard Cicero crow. 

Sure enough, when Robert got 
to school there was a new pupil. 
To have another boy in the fifth 
grade with him was almost too 
good to be true, for in this small 
school the others were all older 
or younger than Robert. - 

The two boys discovered at 
once that they liked to read the 
same books, play the same games, 
do the same work, and talk about 
the same things. Jamie was a lit- 
tle taller than Robert, but not 
quite so heavy. Jamie’s eyes were 
a quiet brown, while Robert’s 
were bright blue and sparkling. 
Jamie’s family had moved to the 
farm next to Robert’s. 

Jamie had no bicycle, and that 
first day Robert walked beside his 
own so that he could be with 
his new friend. “This old bicycle 
isa wreck, anyway,” he said. “I’m 
going to ask my grandparents 
for a new one for Christmas. 
They always send me anything I 
ask for,” he boasted. “They say 


they don’t know what to send me 
unless I tell them.” 

Robert didn’t notice that his 
friend made no response. 

At the bend of the road they 
came upon a man fixing a flat 
tire. He was sitting on the run- 
ning board of a light truck, which 
had BRIGHTSEAL PAINT let- 
tered on its side, putting a patch 
on an inner tube. “Second flat 
I’ve had today,” he told the boys. 

“Could we help you?” Jamie 
inquired politely. 

“Sure thing,” replied the man. 
For the next fifteen minutes the 
boys tugged and grunted as they 
helped him to put the tire back 
on the rim and took turns at 
pumping it up. 

When they had finished, the 
man climbed into the truck and 
started up the motor. “Thanks, 
boys,” he said. “Sorry I haven’t 
any change with me. Maybe you 
can use a sample of my prod- 
uct,” and he handed them a can 
of paint. 

Robert and Jamie looked at 
each other in dismay as the car 
drove on. “A can of red paint!” 
Robert exclaimed. “What does 
he think we can do with that!” 

“I could use it to paint some 
Christmas presents I’m going to 
make for my little sister and 


brother,” Jamie said slowly. “I 
might even enter something in 
the Homemade Present Contest 
that my father said a store in 
town is having.” 

Robert knew about the annual 
contest sponsored by the Lundy 
Hardware Store. Any school pu- 
pil could enter an article he had 
made and painted with Bright- 
seal Paint, the very brand the 
boys now had! Robert’s family 
had urged him to enter, for he 
made clever things out of clay, 
but he had not been interested. 

“You see,” Jamie was saying, 
“our family won’t be buying any 
presents this year. Our house 
burned where we lived before, 
and all we saved was the car and 
the clothes we had on. We think 
it is Christmas enough that we 
have another house and can all be 
together.” 

Robert had not fully realized 
that there were children anywhere 
who could not have what they 
wanted just by asking for it. At 
supper he said, “I think I'll enter 
the contest after all. If I win a 


prize, I can buy Jamie a nice 


present.” 

“Fine idea,” approved Mother. 

“I like to see boys use their 
talents,” Father nodded. 

“Have you written Grandma 
and Grandpa and told them what 
you want for Christmas?” his sis- 
ter Ruth asked. . 

“T'll do it tomorrow,” Robert 
said. “Tonight I want to start 
working on a figure of Nana.” 


CO ) 


“You will have to use white 
paint for a statue of your goat,” 
Ruth reminded him. 

“I know,” Robert said. “There 
is enough Brightseal white paint 
left in a can in the barn, I’m 
sure. Jamie can have the whole 
can of red paint.” 


The young artist worked on 
his statuette every spare minute 
—except when he was helping 
Jamie design a wooden kiddie car 
to enter in the contest. Nana 
was a very good model, for while 
Robert was at work she seemed 
to know that she must not move 
except to chew her cud. Every 
day the boy meant to write his 
grandparents, but every day was 
so full that he never got beyond 
“Dear Gram and Gramp: How 
are you? I am fine.” 

At last the kiddie car was fin- 
ished and painted red. When the 
paint on the statuette was dry, 
everybody said it looked exactly 
like Nana, even to the brown spot 
on the hip, made with a dab of 
shoe polish. 

Ruth was sure Robert would 
get nothing less than first prize— 
always a deep secret and always 
something quite wonderful—and 
his older brother Bruce slapped 
him on the shoulder and said he 
would at least walk off with the 
five-dollar second prize. Father 
was going to market, and would 
take the presents to the store to 
enter them in the contest. 

Everything would have been 
fine if Robert hadn’t wanted to 
show Nana the statuette. At the 
goat pen, he found that she had 
caught her horns under the edge 
of the fence, so he set the stat- 
uette down and went to release 
her. 

Being set free suddenly, Nana 
knocked over the precious figur- 





ine and stepped on it. Robert 
had a big lump in his throat, He 
blinked hard as he picked up the 
broken bits of clay. He had been 
so sure he would win a prize that 
he had already picked out the 
Mechano set which Jamie wanted 
so much. (Continued on page 76) 
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CHRISTMAS AND THE HOME 


WILLIS A. SUTTON 


Guest Lecturer, “The Reader’s Digest”; and Superintendent Emeritus, Public Schools, Atlanta, Georgia 


oe greatest obligation and privilege, as 
well as the supreme opportunity, before 
America today is the conservation of Ameri- 
can home life. Men and women recognize 
the family as the basic unit of society, and ac- 
knowledge that a child’s future is made or 
marred in the home, yet they pay little at- 
tention to the fundamental teaching of these 
relationships in the home circle and in the 
larger community. 

In the Christmas story, the primary and el- 
ementary-school teacher has the supreme op- 
portunity to emphasize and glorify family 
life. Dear teacher, let nothing tempt you to 
neglect this opportunity or cause you to fail 
in portraying the beauty of this family scene. 

The wise men of all ages have said that the 
center of all life and hope is a family where 
love abounds; and the gifts of God are the gold of a faithful 
husband, the frankincense of mother purity, and the myrrh of 
obedient, truthful, and loyal children; the star of hope always 
moves, guides, and rests where these are found. 

We can present the Christmas story throughout every grade 
in such a way that better home life will result. In the primary 
lessons, mother care, father protection, the friendliness of 
neighbors, and the infinite care which all show toward the baby 
suggest the security which childhood needs, and the love, loy- 
alty, and obedience which children owe. their parents. The 
complete family picture should bring out what a happy place 
home is when all work harmoniously together. 

Older children may receive all these ideas, plus those of help- 
fulness and service. Perhaps girls and boys opened the gates 
to the stable for Joseph and Mary. It is altogether likely that 
children of this age brought food for the Holy Family. It may 
be that they told the wise men the way, or led the shepherds 
with some such words as these, “Come and see a family all 
together, a mother, a father, and the sweetest baby.” 

As a child, I slept in a trundle bed, which was rolled under 
my mother’s bed during the day-but was brought out at night. 
She used to tuck me into this little bed and then sit on the cor- 
ner of it and tell me a story. One night I glanced out of the 
window and noticed the evening star glistening through the 
branches of a big cedar tree, and I said, “Mama, tell me a story 
about the star.” This is the story she told me. 

“Long ago, a man and a woman came to a little village as 
dark was settling down, and the woman was tired and the man 
stopped at house after house and asked that they might spend 
the night. A crowd of children followed them. Always they 
heard the same answer, “We have no room.’ 

“Some girls and boys playing in the twilight said, ‘Up there 
where that big star is shining is a great barn and large piles 
of wheat straw and lots of pretty calves, baby lambs, horses, 
and cows. We will show you the way. Maybe you might find 
a place to sleep.’ 

“With glad feet, the children ran ahead of the couple, all fol- 
lowing the star. They noticed that the man walked slowly by 
the woman’s side and often put his arm around her, assisted her, 
and spoke gently to her. He seemed so kind to her as she sat 
down and looked through the barn door at the glorious star, 

“The children said, ‘Is there anything that we can bring 
you?” The man replied, ‘A very wonderful thing is happening 
to us. God has told me that the lovely star yonder is a sign that 
he will give us a baby tonight; and we shall need water, and 
food, and blankets, and a place to lay the baby. You could 
help us find neighbors who would lend us these things.’ 
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“My! What a scampering away to their 
mamas, and how quickly they came back 
with warm blankets and dishes of porridge. 
With what alertness the children smoothed 
the straw for the mother; and then came the 
greatest fun of all, to make the baby a bed. 

“One child went to the little lambs and 
asked for the soft cottonseed they were nib- 


lambs said, ‘Baa, baa,’ which meant yes. 

“Another child said to the horse, ‘Give me 
a little of your fodder to make a new baby a 
bed.” And the horse nickered, which meant 
yes again. 

“Still another went where the cows and 
calves were chewing on their hay and said, 
‘Give us a wisp of hay to make a baby a bed.’ 
And the cows said, ‘Moo, moo,’ and the little 
calves said, ‘Baa, baa,’ all of which the little children under- 
stood meant yes. . 

“Before long they had the material for the bed, but where 
was the cradle? About that time the colt whinnied over his 
little trough and a nine-yeat-old boy said, “The colt says we 
may have his manger tonight, and he will feed with his mama.’ 

“And, oh, what a joy those girls and boys had in changing 
that manger into a crib, and what pleasure it brought to Mary 
and Joseph, so far away from home, to see this crowd of chil- 
dren preparing a bed for the baby. They little knew that a 
friendly act done for a poor family far away from home and 
their own fireside would find its way into the fine arts and 
literature of far-distant ages. 

“One little girl said, “Baby needs a dim light,’ and a little boy 


answered, ‘Fix the crib so that the light of the star will be his - 


lamp.’ And so it was done. Then, with words of thankful- 
ness from the tired couple ringing in their ears, the children 
scampered off to their own beds and were soon asleep. 

“But they were awakened in the night by such music as their 
childish ears had never heard. Choirs of lovely angels were 
singing. They woke not only the children but shepherds in the 
field, who hastened to the village, and said, ‘We saw the heav- 
enly choir and we heard the anthem “Glory to God in the High- 
est and on Earth Peace, Good Will to Men.” Where is he?’ they 
said, as they knocked on the doors of the houses of the village. 

“And the starry-eyed children rushed out, led by a little 
sandy-headed boy. They showed the shepherds the way to the 
barn. Their cheery voices filled the air as one exclaimed, 
‘Right yonder where the star shines through the open door you 
will find him. The star is his lamp.’ 

“The children’s eyes were filled with wonder as they saw the 
shepherds humble themselves before the poor mother and father 
and do reverence before the child in the manger. The shep- 
herds declared, “We were sore afraid’ but the voice said, “Fear 
not, for unto you is born this day in the city of David a Savior 
who is Christ the Lord.” ’ 

“The children looked at each other in amazement and awe. 
They did not understand. But they had prepared a bed for a 
baby, they had helped to build a home. That was enough for 
them. Their gay voices filled that home with laughter. They 
had led the shepherds to the Holy of Holies,:a peaceful loving 
family. The star which you see through the cedar was the 
baby’s lamp and the world’s hope. The baby smiled, took one 
look at the star, and fell asleep.” 

My mother leaned over and kissed my forehead. She tucked 
the cover afound my tiny body. I saw the star. That night I 
heard the angels sing. 
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_ CHRISTMAS IN OTHER LANDS 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


HE festival of Christmas is 

celebrated in nearly every 
part of the world, but the cele- 
brations are as varied as the cus- 
toms of the countries where the 
observance is held. The study of 
Christmas celebrations in differ- 
ent lands provides a chance for 
creative expression as well as for 
learning about foreign customs. 

The activities for each day can 
be planned around a worksheet. 
Before the informative part of 
the lesson begins, the worksheet 
is handed out to the children, 
read, and explained. Then. it is 
put aside during the study of the 
particular country selected for 
that day. 

This study can be handled in a 
variety of ways, but if it is to be 
successful a large number of ma- 
terials must be collected and held 
available for children’s use. In 
the library one will find ency- 
clopedias and other books, and 
magazines (indexed in the Read- 
er’s Guide), that have informa- 
tion on Christmas customs. 

Often my class and I arranged 
the material on a certain country 
in outline form, placed it on the 
blackboard, and used this as a 
basis for discussions. Sometimes 
a map proved helpful. Often I 
read from a storybook or maga- 
zine—or had a competent pupil 
read—an article about Christmas 
celebrations in some country, and 
from the information given in 
the article we reconstructed the 
traditions of that country. Hav- 
ing first reviewed the worksheet, 
the children were quick to recog- 


nize bits of usable information as - 


these appeared in the reading or 
telling. 

With this part of the lesson 
over, the children spent the re- 
mainder of the period in doing 
what was called for on the work- 
sheet or in reading books on the 
topic. During this time I worked 
with individual children. Many 
of the more industrious ones put 
their worksheets and other writ- 
ten work in notebooks. 

As here presented, the study 
contains subject matter on which 
the teacher can base each lesson, 
and a worksheet which she can 
give to the pupil. However, the 
subject matter is brief, and no 
teacher should .be limited by it. 
Through the children’s research, 
added to her own, a reservoir of 
information may be built for the 
study of eachcountry. The work- 


“The purpose of this unit is to have children gain 
in appreciation and cultivation of ideas foreign 
to their own,” states the author of this article. 


sheets may be duplicated and giv- 
en to the class or, if this is not 
convenient, the items may be 
written on the blackboard or on 
large charts from which each 
child can copy his own. 


I—CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND 


Christmas in England is a very 
merry time, and since many of 
our forefathers came from Eng- 
land, the customs of that coun- 
try make up a large part of our 
American Christmas. 

The custom of caroling through 
the streets comes from England. 
It is said that the first carolers 
were paid by noblemen to watch 
the streets at night; but whatever 
their origin, today the caroler 
sings because he is filled with the 
spirit of the Christmas season. 

The huge holiday dinner which 
is a feature of the Christmas Day 
celebration in England is one on 
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I'm Wishing 
The Whole World 
Christmas 
ANNETTE WYNNE 


I’m wishing the whole world Christmas— 
The children, the beasts, and the birds; 

I’m wishing the whole world Christmas— 
And Id like to have magical words 

To wish just the shining wish I would wish 
In the Christmas words I would say, 

For I’m wishing the whole world Christmas, 
And joy on Christmas’ Day. 


O, I'd need a pen to write golden, 

The goldenest pen indeed, . 

To wish the whole world Christmas 

For the happy children to read. 

I’m wishing the whole world Christmas 
And may the dear Lord be kind, 

And send blessings down like snowflakes 
For all of His children to find. ... 


Reprinted by permissi the 


which our own dinner has been 
patterned, except that we substi- 
tute roast turkey for the English- 
man’s roast goose. 

Bringing the yule log into the 
house and lighting it is an Eng- 
lish custom dating back to the 
days of the pagan Druids, who 
regarded it as a thank offering to 
the gods. 

Many centuries ago, in Eng- 
land, the custom of gift-giving 
started when the people, then pa- 
gans, gave offerings to the god 
Frey in beseeching him for a 
fruitful year. Now gifts are ex- 
changed among family members 
and friends in England just as in 
the United States. 

Although the origin of Christ- 
mas cards is uncertain, England 
is frequently given the credit, 
and the time as approximately 
1846. The very early cards were 
small calling cards, ornamented 
with mistletoe or holly. 
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of publishers, J. B, Lippi Ce., 
from All: through the Year, copyright 1932 by Annetie Wynne. 
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WORKSHEET 


Contract B (to be done by all) — 

1. Compare the first carolers 
in England with the carolers you 
might see in your neighborhood 
this year. 

2. Name two pagan customs 
that England still follows. 

3. Describe the early Christ- 
mas cards. 

Contract A (for special credit) — 

1. Make a replica of an early 
Christmas card. - 

2. Read a story telling about 
the celebration of Christmas in 
England. - Take notes on it and 
be ready to report on it orally. 


II—CHRISTMAS IN IRELAND 


In Ireland the emphasis is on 
religion during the entire Christ- 
mas season. To the Irish it is a 
festival of Christ, and they cele- 
brate it as such. Each home 
lights a yule log on Christmas 
Eve and repeats in story form the 
events of the first Christmas Eve. 
In one window is a huge lighted 
candle so that the Christ child 
will not look for shelter in vain. 
Christmas Day, after the morn- 
ing church service, is a time 
of merrymaking and dancing. 
Gifts are given in Ireland, but 


only to the poor people. 


WORKSHEET 


Contract B (to be done by all) — 
Pretend you are an Irish girl 
or boy. Write a brief letter to 
a friend in America telling how 
the Christmas holiday was cele- 
brated in Ireland. 
Contract A (for special credit) — 
Find and read a story about 
Christmas in Ireland. Draw a 
picture of an Irish Christmas 
custom described in it. 


III—CHRISTMAS IN FRANCE 
Each day, for several days be- 


~ fore Christmas, French children 


go out into the woods and gather 
laurel, holly, and pretty lichens 
for ornamenting their créche. 
The créche is a representation of 
the manger, which the children 
build on a table. It is composed 
of bits of stone and moss and is 
often sprinkled with flour to give 
the effect of snow. Around the 
manger they arrange tiny plaster 
figures—the Holy Family, angels, 
wise men, shepherds, animals— 
which have been in the family for 
generations. (Continued on page 66) 
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SEATWORK ON SANTA’S WORKSHOP 


JEAN C. RICE 


Teacher, Primary Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 














Draw the missing part of each toy. 
Color each toy. Decorate the tree. 
Read the words at the bottom of the page. 
Write each word under the correct picture. 
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sled house carriage drum doll 
cat automobile | _-wagon.- clock bicycle | 
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Lauren Ford’s 


“ADORATION” 


' AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


Every year, many girls and boys ask for 
a baby sister of brother for a Christmas 
present. Maybe you have been one who 
asked, for we all love a baby in our home. 


Many years ago, the baby Jesus was 


born on Christmas Day! His mother 
“wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and 
laid him in a manger; because there was 
no room for them in the inn.” Ever since 
then, thousands of people have believed 
that the Christ child was God’s most won- 
derful gift to the world. On Christmas 


Day we give gifts to others which we hope 
will bring them happiness, just as God’s 
gift has brought happiness to so many. 
Pictures of the Christ child in the 
manger have been made by many astists. 
What pictures of this kind have you seen? 
Do you think the Christ child here looks 
like a baby you might have at home? The 
old masters painted Christ in a setting of 
ir own time. ‘This artist shows him 
surrounded by people of our time. Her 
interpretation is tender and simple. 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“© come, let us adore Him!” Let us 
join these children as they kneel in rev- 
erence to pay homage to the newborn 
babe. America was chosen as the setting 
for this picture, instead of the Holy Land. 
Do you think Lauren Ford, the artist, 
made the story of the first Christmas less 
reverent and dignified by placing it in 
America? Do you think that bearded 
men in robes would be any more respect- 
ful than these children and their pets? 

How many children are kneeling in 
adoration? Who came with them? Do 
you have a pet who follows you? Even 
the little dogs seem to realize they are be- 
holding a holy scene. How can you tell? 

Notice how each ray of light leads 
your eyes to the most important part of 
the picture. What is the most important 
part? See how the artist shows the re- 
flection of the holy light on the worship- 
ers. The children’s faces are edged with 
light. Is it the same for the grownups 
and the dogs? 

Notice the sweet expression on the 
mother’s face. What is the mother’s 
name? What things do we notice about 
Mary that lead our eyes toward the babe? 
“Adoration” is the name of the picture. 
What does it mean? 

Joseph is in the picture. Do you see 
him? Notice the gently curving lines of 
his robe. His back is turned because he 
is looking for men who are following the 
star. Who are they? Where do you see 
the star? What, in the picture, leads our 
eyes toward the star? The rafters and 
roof boards also form a rough canopy 


over the mother and child. See how the 
straw curves downward toward Mary and 
Jesus. Notice its warm color. 

Why does the lower part of the picture 
attract us first? The artist organized 
her lines and colors to make that part of 
the picture seem most important. 

What do we learn about the weather 
from the children’s clothing? Near the 
star is something else that tells us it is a 
cold night. What do you see? Does it 
seem cozy and warm in the barn? The 
rosy cheeks and the spots of reddish- 
orange clothing make it appear warm. 
Mary’s shell-pink robe also gives off a 
glowing light. 

Do the children dress as you do? What 
‘kind of jacket is the boy wearing? How 
do the girls wear their hair? What are 
they wearing over their heads? Plaids, 
dots, stripes, and figured materials are 
shown in the picture. Find all of them. 
Notice the smoothness of Mary’s man- 
tilla. Do you like its sky-blue color 
sprinkled with stars? Describe the tex- 
ture of the woman’s gray coat. 

What animals do you see in the back- 
ground? Are they needed in the picture? 

This barn is near Bethlehem, Connecti- 
cut. Miss Ford painted a picture called 
“Epiphany at Bethlehem, Connecticut,” 
which shows the wise men journeying 
through the snowy streets of the same 
American village bearing gifts for the 
Christ child. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
PrivaTe COLLECTION 
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THE ARTIST ~ 


_ Julia Lauren Ford, born in 1891, lives 
on a farm near Bethlehem, Connecticut. 
She is one of the few present-day artists 
who paint more religious pictures than 
any other kind. Her mother was the au- 
thor of books and plays for children 
and her father was a witty and popular 
public speaker. It is no wonder then that 
Lauren was a talented child. She be- 
gan to make pictures when she was four, 
and grew up to be a well-loved artist. 

She studied art with Bridgman and 
DuMond but soon began to develop her 
own distinctively personal style. Her 
lyrical use of color and the religious faith 
which shines through her paintings re- 
mind us of Fra Angelico’s work. 

Before the last war, Lauren Ford spent 
a great deal of time in southern France 
where she learned to know the devout 
people and the quiet countryside. While 
she was there, she painted many religious 
pictures. Included are “The Celestial 
Mother,” “The First Communion Dress,” 
“Guardian Angel,” “St. Germaine,” and 
“The Baptism of Arnauld.” 

One of Miss Ford’s outstanding quali- 
ties is her ability to present the world of 
childhood sympathetically in her pictures. 
She illustrated and lettered by hand The 
Little Book about God, a beautiful vol- 
ume for children. The Ageless Story, the 
life of Christ in painting, was made espe- 
cially for a little girl she loved. 

The religious paintings done in our 
country portray the Holy Family as liv- 
ing in an American village or rural dis- 
trict. The artist paints with a simplicity 
and imagination that makes it easy for 
the observer to appreciate the beauty and 
truth of the immortal story. 

Paintings by Lauren Ford are hung in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, and the Corcoran 
Art Gallery in Washington. 





Bethlehem, Connecticut 


Dear CHILDREN, 


I want to tell you about my pic- 
ture “Adoration.” It. shows every- 
day children and their mother and 
father and little dogs in an every- 
day sort of barn. It is a picture 
of you. You are glad on Christmas 
Day, but it is not just because of 
the tree and the presents. 

God gave us love which we can 
share with everybody. It is a good 
idea to think about this on Christ- 
mas morning. It is a good idea 
for you to think of being out there 
in the barn, looking at the baby 

- Jesus and his lovely mother. 

Merry Christmas! — 

- Lovingly, 
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LITTLE CHRISTMAS STORIES 
Christmas Joy 


THESE four Christmas stories may be read by pupils from the 
blackboard or the magazine, or an individual copy may be made 


for each pupil. After the stories have been read and discussed, 
the seatwork exercises on the opposite page may be présented. 





MK J 
The First Christmas 


There was a bright star. 

The three wise men saw. it. 

It led them to a manger. 
Here they found a little baby. 
They found his mother, Mary. 
They found his father, Joseph. 
They gave the baby presents. 
The baby was called Jesus. 


Helping Others 


can make others happy. 
can help Father. 

can help Mother. 

can play with Baby. 
will share our toys. 

will give to the poor. 
will sing happy songs. 
are happy at Christmas. 





Presents for Everybody 


We give presents at Christmas. 
We trim a Christmas tree. 
We put lights on it. 

The tree shines like the stars. 
Presents are under. the tree. 
There are presents for Mother. 
There are presents for Father. 
There are presents for all. 





The Birds’ Christmas 


Winter is here. 

The snow is deep. 

The birds cannot find food. 
We must feed them. 

We will give them bread. 
We will give them seeds, too. 
The birds will be happy. 
They will havea good: dinner. 
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The First Christmas 


Fold your paper in 4 parts. 
Draw a picture on each part. 


1. Draw a baby in the manger. 
Draw his mother and father. 


2. Draw three wise men. 
Make a bright star 
in the sky. 


3. Make some sheep. 
Draw men watching them. 


4. Draw five angels in the sky. 


Draw them singing. 


Helping Others 


~ Say these words to yourself: 


help play share give 

Now find each of the words 
in the sentences below. 

Write each word on the line 


where it belongs. 


| help my mother 





| play with Baby 





| share my toys 





| give presents 





Draw a baby and his toys. 





Presents for Everybody 


Look at each set of words. 

They begin alike. 

Draw a ring around the parts 
that are alike in each set. 


tree shine 
trim share 
present play 
proud please 
pretty plays: 


Draw-a Christmas tree . 


The Birds’ Christmas 


Each little word has a 

big word beside it. 
Draw a line under the 

little word in the big word. 
The first one is done for you. 


in winter 
can cannot 
not cannot 
or for 

no 7 snow 





_._ |._Draw lene the birds. _ 
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_ with presents under. it... 



































HILDREN’S abounding enthu- 

siasm for toys, which is nat- 
urally heightened as Christmas 
approaches, may be utilized by a 
teacher as a stimulus to creative 
expression and as a medium for 
integrating learnings. A teacher 
in our school, responsible for a 
group whose chronological ages 
and learning capacities ranged 
over at least five grade levels, was 
particularly successful in such an 
enterprise. 

Preliminary discussion of the 
meager supply and the high cost 
of toys ended with agreement on 
the advisability of “making our 
own.” There remained only the 
task of deciding on what toy to 
make. 

Visits to toy departments in 
local stores were suggested. No 
encouragement was needed for 
daily trips to five-and-ten-cent 
stores. Toys, old and new, bro- 
ken and mended, were brought 
to the classroom. Most popular 
of all was a wooden hobbyhorse. 
Its appeal was so immediate and 
so general that it led all rivals as 
the chosen article for our toy- 
making project. 

“Let us find out all we can 
about horses before we start mak- 
ing a head for our hobbyhorse,” 
suggested the teacher. “Pictures 
would help us. And stories would 
tell us many things we ought to 
know.” Magazines and books an- 
swered the call immediately. The 
bulletin board displayed nearly 
every type of horse, with a name 
or brief description below each. 
The school librarian contributed 
William Hall’s Watch the Pony 


{Bad 

oP wad 
“> 

woocen 
‘ Wheels 3 
Heather 





Discussing 
pupils practice in observation 
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FOR ALL GRADES 


MARY E. COURTENAY 
Principal, Gompers School, Chicago, Illinois 


During those exciting weeks preceding Christmas, 
one teacher introduced a handwork project through 
which fundamental skills functioned effectively. 


Grow, which quite enthralled 
the youngest pupils in the group; 
Wesley Dennis’ Flip, so beauti- 
fully illustrated; K, K. Garbutt’s 
Michael the Colt; and C. W. 
Anderson’s Billy and Blaze. The 
discussion which followed each 
day’s story hour brought forth a 
flood of information, some of it 
pertinent, much of it irrelevant, 


‘and all of it rambling. Out of 


this, however, were gathered a 
few truths which were built into 
a simple story about the helpful 
farm horse and a comparison be- 
tween this good worker and the 
jaunty hobbyhorse. 

Every new story means a new 
vocabulary—a picture-word list 
for the immature reader, a spell- 
ing and reading list for the most 
advanced, new words with mean- 
ing and use for all. Mane, bridle, 
reins, saddle, and bit became fa- 
miliar terms to many. 

In the meantime the teacher 
found a seven-piece pattern for a 
hobbyhorse head made of leath- 
er. A box of handwork materials 
donated by generous manufac- 
turers offered samples, strips, and 
scraps of leather and leatherette. 
Dipping into these supplies, the 
teacher constructed the head of a 
chestnut-brown charger with a 
beige mane and red reins. Mount- 





and. siaoal dissinibation. 


ed on a dowel rod which ended 
in a wheel, he made a dashing 
appearance. Every pupil in the 
group admired “General,” and 
wanted to make a horse like him 
for a younger brother, cousin, or 
friend. The teacher put on the 
bulletin board the seven pieces 
of the head cut out of construc- 
tion paper, and showed how each 
piece was related to the complet- 
ed product. The game-quiz that 
followed tested pupils’ observa- 
tion and recognition of form and 
similarities. 

In the final production line 
everyone found a: place. Some 
pupils cut out the parts, a few 
sewed, all helped with the stuff- 
ing. Even the youngest and least 
skilled could wrap the end of a 
dowel rod with torn strips of 
cloth and cover it with the foot 
of an old stocking before it was 
plunged into the charger’s head. 
Using a band saw, the older boys 
made the wheel which was at- 
tached to the other end of the 
rod. 

The exhibition of the finished 
product stimulated orders. New 
problems arose which very quick- 
ly found a place in the learning 
processes. Sales meant estimating 
the cost of production, and the 
factors. which enter into that 





TOYMAKING THAT PAID DIVIDENDS 


cost. Labor assumed a new mean- 
ing and a real value. A record 
was kept of all expenditures, and 
“arithmetic” became the simple 


‘ computations which revealed the 


net profits. Numbers were im- 
portant. Basic bookkeeping was a 
part of the daily routine for the 
more advanced class, while the 
less able struggled more earnestly 
and patiently than before with 
drills in “combinations,” and 
were rewarded by being allowed 
to print price tags. 

With the approach of Easter 
the hobbyhorse was supplanted 
by a duck—a white duck with 
an orange bill, flapping leather 
wings, and flapping leather feet. 
The sample completed a tour of 
the classroom to the great de- 
light of the marveling children. 
They pressed forward eagerly to 
find out “how it worked.” Con- 
versation received impetus from 
Robert McCloskey’s Make Way 
for Ducklings, which some could 
read and all could enjoy. It 
brought a demand for other sto- 
ries about ducks, and again the 
library resources were explored. 
The Story about Ping and” Angus 
and the Ducks, by Marjorie Flack; 
Plouf, the Little Wild Duck, by 
Lida; and Helen Sewell’s Blue 
Barns became popular. The old 
fairy tale of The Ugly Duckling, 
in a new edition with bold pic- 
tures in brilliant colors, received 
attention again. Once more, vo- 
cabulary building was stimulated 
by the immediate source of in- 
terest, and again its range em- 
braced words on many levels for 
some to (Continued on page 66) 
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CHRISTMAS SEATWORK in the THREE R’S 


Read and Draw (1;2). The following ex- 
ercise. for beginners combines counting 
with practice in word recognition. 

Draw some more to make enough. 


4 oranges 


4 canes 


= = § chimneys 
yy 4 stockings 
ww 


§ stars 


OO 

Lb AN 3 trees 
er 

ee 


Correcting a Christmas Letter (3;4). Give 
the following directions. 

I. Rewrite this letter to Santa Claus, put- 
ting in the capitals and periods needed. 


dear santa claus, 
please come 
to our house this year i hope 
you won’t forget us we shall 
look for our presents on christmas 
morning 
your friend, 
(Sign your own name.) 


II. Draw an oblong for an envelope and 
address it to Santa Claus at the North Pole. 
Drawing Toys (1;2). Find all the names 
of toys in the list of words below. Draw a 
picture of each toy and write its name be- 
low. Color the toys. 

hand apple wagon doll small 
pencil help rattle play _ bee 
corn drum _—_ dress ball road 
Alphabetizing (3;4). Alphabetizing, by 
the first letter only, should be begun in 
third grade. After some directed practice, 


pupils may be given groups of words like 
the following to alphabetize as seatwork. 


1. Christmas, Thanksgiving, Halloween 
2. sleigh, reindeer, gallop, chimney 

3. snow, ice, cold, winter, December 

4. present, gift, tie, box, card 

Christmas Decorations (all grades). The 
make-and-do type of reading lesson is al- 
ways enjoyed, since its “purpose” is clear 
to every child. Below are three direction 
lessons for making Christmas decorations 
for room or tree. These decorations are 
simple enough for the youngest child to 
make. Punch a hole in each and attach a 
cord for hanging. 

Prepare and show models for children to 
examine and handle before they actually 
go to work. Young or poor readers will 
need also a directed reading lesson, and per- 
haps a demonstration, before they try to 
follow the directions as seatwork exercises. 
I. Circular Ornament. 

1. Cut 3-inch circles of red paper and 
green paper. 

2. Cut once to the center in each circle. 

3, Fit a red circle and a green circle to- 
gether. 





II. Icicles. 

1 Cut silver paper 2” x 10”. 

2. Turn up one corner and roll on an 
angle to make a long narrow strip. 


3. Fasten the end with a bit of paste. 
(If there is no silver paper, coat white pa- — 
per with silver paint or artificial snow.) 


t 





eS 

















Le 
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III. Cornucopia for Candy or Nuts. 

. Cut a 9” square from red art paper: 
. Divide it to make two triangles. 

. Take one triangle and double it. 

. Open. 

. Fold one half to the center. 

6. Lap the second half a trifle over the 
first half and fasten it with paste. (Two 
cornucopias of equal size may be made, one 
red and one white. Place the white cornu- 
copia inside the red one as a lining.) 


= & wD 
































horn 
reindeer 
candy 
jolly 
child 


Draw a line under each word 
that tells about the picture. 
Then color the picture. 


boots hill 


never roof 


tree 
sleigh 
doll 


room 
pack 


SNOW 
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CHRISTMAS 


HANDWORK 


» 


A TREE DECORATION 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES . 


BEATRICE -E. REESE - 








A STAR and five bells, all cut in one piece, make a novel 
ornament for a Christmas tree or for an électric-light 
pull. On colored construction paper, draw and cut the 
shape of the ornament as accurately as possible. Fold the 
bells upward on the dotted lines. Cut five linings (A) from 
paper of a contrasting color and paste one at the bottom of 
each bell, as shown in the small sketch.- Cut clappets (B) 


and paste one in each bell in the correct position. (Refer 
to sketch.) With a paper punch, make a small hole in the 
top of each bell. Run a ribbon or a colored cord through 
the holes;-drawing the bells together, and tie rather loosely. 
Slip a separate string under opposite sections of the joining 
string and tie the ends. Hang the ornament above eye level 
in order-to show the star at the base. 


SS 
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LITTLE 


TT figures and. animals in*the créche 
illustrated here were modeled and 
painted by children seven and eight years 
old in a thirty-five-minute period. The 
background was painted quickly also; 
therefore it was made rather plain. 

All children can do the kind of work 
shown here if the teacher will take clay in 
her hands and model an animal while chil- 
dren are working so that they see how she 
pulls out the ears and shapes the head. 
The teacher has to accept the fact that 
there will be an untidy floor during the 
modeling lesson and afterward. 

If a child makes four legs and tries to 
stick each in turn onto the body of the 
sheep or donkey, the teacher should show 
him how to take a lump of clay and pull 
out a portion that looks like the front legs 





AC Rye en omy eeeyee 


and another portion that looks like the 
back legs. Call attention to the fact that 
if an animal’s position in the créche is a 
side view, it is not necessary to have all 
four legs modeled so that they show sep- 
arately.** 

If it is desired to represent Mary hold- 
ing the Christ child, this procedure is usu- 
ally followed. Shape Mary from a lump 
of clay, making the head round; add 
quickly a flat piece for a drapery, and 
press it hard onto the original head. Then 
a small round head and body are placed in 
position. By moving the mother’s arm 
around the child and pressing it, the two 
figures are made into one compact mass. 
Occasionally children paste round golden 
halos back of the heads of the mother and 
Christ child. 

It is a good plan to divide the group in- 
to committees to work on the créche so 
that it is a co-operative effort of the en- 
tire group. One committee can model 
the wise men On camels. Here again the 
children should be encouraged to make a 
bulky mass for the two hind legs of the 
camel and another bulky mass for the two 
front legs. 

Another committee can model Mary 
and Joseph and the Christ child. Another 
committee can work on the animals, and 
still another can make the angels. 

Color helps when, as here, modeling is 
crude. Children in the first three grades, 
after modeling things, like to paint them 
even before they are dry. When pupils 
ask to do this, the wise teacher will let 
them. Their expression is quick and free. 
If a night scene is to be represented, the 


CHILDREN MODEL A CRECHE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE .TODD 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 





camels and riders may be painted black 
and stood against a deep blue paper with a 
big gold or yellow star painted over the 
box (black on the outside) in which the 
créche is set up. Sometimes instead of 
painting a star on the background, a hole 
can be cut in the shape of a star, orange 
tissue paper pasted behind the hole, and 
an electric light placed behind it. The 
result is dramatic. 

Individuals can make a créche to take 
home. Occasionally a talented child sets 
up one in a little box 9” long. All of the 
figures are modeled with exquisite detail. 
This is an inspiration to all who see it. 
However, it may tend to discourage some 
of the children in the class unless the 
teacher makes a real effort to show off the 
work of the majority. 
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LILLIAN STURGES 
Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 


on the order of the one 


through holes C and D. 


| Sipe child can draw a pattern of a bird 

wn here, 
and trace around it on a double thickness 
of lightweight paper in any shade desired. 
The dotted line along the back indicates 
a fold. This means that the head is only 
one thickness of paper, while the body is 
two. The wing spread should be equal to 
the length of a bird, exclusive of its bill. 
Make a slit in the bird’s body on line AB. 
Slip the wings, creased on the dotted line, 
through this slit. Add eye, bill, and char- 
acteristic markings with crayon or water 
color. Hang the bird from a limb of the 
Christmas tree by means of thread run 


ORNAMENTS FOR A CHRISTMAS TREE 
Paper Bird and Star Wheel 
































































The star-wheel ornament was originally made from one of 
the colored metallic caps used on some milk bottles, but tin foil 
and shiny colored papers salvaged from old greeting cards may 
be utilized. Cut scallops around the circumference of the 
wheel. Cut two stars of the size shown in the drawing, and 
one smaller star, or use commercial gummed stars. Lay the 
three stars on the wheel as indicated and put a brass paper 
fastener through all four pieces. Around the paper~fastener 
twist a length of fine wire for hanging the ornament. Paste a 


HESE three ornaments were 

made to sparkle by dust- 
ing them freely with “Christ- 
mas snow” (mica chips) while 
wet. The center picture shows 
an ornament made from half 
of a vacuum-bottle cork, and 
toothpicks broken off about % 
inch from the large end. We 
painted the cork one pastel col- 
or and the toothpicks another, 
and dusted them with “snow.” 
(The mica clung better to the 
toothpicks after we added a 
good’ grade of glue to our cal- 
cimine paint.) We punched 
holes for the toothpicks with 
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Christmas seal on the back to cover the paper fastener. 
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Objects Glittering with Christmas Snow 


ANNA BELLE STALEY 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, Frantz H. Coe School, Seattle, Washington 















a large safety pin, and added 
a screw eye that had matching 
embroidery floss run through it. 
We glued the two halves of 
an empty walnut shell together 
with a thread between them, 
and inserted a small screw eye 
in a pine cone, so that each of 
these could be hung up; then 
painted them and added mica. 






9E| MAKE BOOKLETS FOR PRESENTS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 
Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, Harvey, Illinois 


A vaRIETY of blankbooks—for instance, the scrapbook, 
autograph book, blotter book, and photograph album 
pictured here—can be made according to the following 
directions, and given to relatives and friends for useful 
Christmas presents. 

To make this scrapbook, first cut. two pieces of light- 
weight cardboard for the front and back covers, using the 
size and proportions desired for the completed book. For 
the back cover cut a piece of oilcloth, plastic fabric, or cot- 
ton cloth 2” wider and 2” longer than the cardboard. Place 
the cardboard on the cover material so. that there is a mar- 
gin of 1” all around. Mark the corners and cut them out, 
as in Fig. 1; spread paste evenly ‘all over the inside of' the 
material; lay the cardboard on the pasted side; fold in the 
two long edges, and then the two ends (Fig. 2) ;: turn over 
and rub firmly so that all bubbles and wrinkles are removed. 

A lining, of colored paper, should be made 4” smaller 
than the cardboard all around. Paste in place (Fig. 3), and 
rub out all wrinkles. Punch two holes in one end. - 

The front cover should be made with a hinge so that the 
book can be opened easily. To do this, cut a piece of ma- 
terial 2” wider and 4” longer than the cardboard. Then cut 
a 14” strip from one end of the cardboard, and trim this 
strip to a width of 1”. Lay the two pieces of cardboard on 
the fabric (the 1” strip at the left), so that there is a 1” 
margin at the top, bottom, and right side, and a 3” margin 
at the left, with a 14” space between the two pieces of card- 
board. Mark and cut out the corners (Fig. 4). Paste and 
turn in the edges (Fig. 5), smoothing the fabric carefully 
over the hinge and onto the cover. The hinge is indicated 
by dotted lines in the drawing. The lining for this front 
cover is cut to leave a %” margin from the edges and the 
hinge (Fig. 6). 

Punch holes in the front cover on the 1” cardboard strip, 
and in unruled paper, to match the holes in the back cover. 
Lace the covers and pages together. 

Such a booklet might be used for newspaper clippings, for 
recipes, or, if made quite small, for memoranda or addresses. 

It is a very simple matter to make autograph books, hav- 
ing small pads of assorted colored paper (Continued on page 76) 
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A STUFFED PIG FOR THE BABY 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SELMA E. HERR 


Primary Supervisor and Director of Teacher Training, Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 






A VERY young sister or brother will be delighted to receive a stuffed 
pig made from felt, oilcloth, or cotton cloth. Cut all the pieces 
indicated. If cotton cloth is used, allow '4” all around for seams. 
Felt or oilcloth is sewed on the right side; other materials are sewed 
on the wrong side and then turned inside out. 

If you wish your pig to have spots, they may be painted or appli- 
quéd on, using a contrasting color. Use smaller spots for the eyes. 
Cut each ear double and sew together with a buttonhole stitch. Then 
sew both ears to the body at the position shown. 

Next, take the two parts of the body and sew from A all the way 
across the top. Then take the underpart of the body and sew from A 
to C, and from D to E, on each side of the body.. Sew the soles into 
the front feet. Stuff the front part of the pig. Sew from F to B on 
each side of the body, and sew the soles into the hind feet. Finish. 
stuffing the pig, and finally sew up the seam at the back. Attach a 
tail of braided yarn with a tassel, or, if desired, a piece of pipestem 
cleaner can be twisted to make a curly tail. 


UNDER PART OF BODY 
CUT 1 
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LAPEL PINS OF FELT 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


AGNES CHOATE WONSON 
Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 


S MALL pieces of soft felt—perhaps taken from an old hat—can be used 
to make attention-catchirig lapel ornaments. If the felt seems soiled, 
clean it with a commercial felt cleaner. If it is not flat, it can be steam- 
pressed with a hot iron and a wet cloth. Try drawing all sorts of pert 
or funny animals like those illustrated here—the two dogs (Cocky and 
Perky), the fish (Finny), and the turtle (Pokey). When you have an 
animal you like, cut it out of the felt. For eyes, choose buttons which 
will contrast strikingly with the felt, and sew them on: © Ink in charac- 
teristic lines, using india ink on light felt and white ink on dark felt. 
Ink in the eyes, too, instead of using buttons, if you prefer. A small 
safety pin, either sewed neatly to the back of the ornament or secured 
there with adhesive tape, is the finishing touch. 








JEWELRY FROM COPPER WIRE 
sadn 3. uum | 4 ab elf 


Instructor in Industrial Arts, Gillespie Junior High School, 
Philadel phia, Pennsylvania 








B poweei copper bell wire can be made into attractive 
jewelry at slight expense. Besides the wire, one requires 
only a ruler, a pair of needlenose pliers, and a wire-cutting 
tool. The links of the bracelet illustrated at the left are 
of uniform size. Ja making the first link, refer to the dia- 
gram. Bend a 6” length of wire in the center until it looks like 
a hairpin (Step A). Then, with the pliers, bend a little loop 
at one end of the wire (Step B). Holding the loop with the 
pliers, push the wire around the loop, shifting the pliers as 
necessary (Step C). Continue until there are four concentric , 
circles. Now start with the opposite end and do the same: 
thing (Step D). Bend the hairpin loop back (Step E): 

After fashioning the second link until it looks like Step D;”. 
slip its hairpin loop through the loop at the back of the first 
link. Then bend it to look like Step E. Repeat .as .neces- 
sary. Attach a small hook made of wire to :the’ last link. 
The hook catches into the hairpin loop of the first’link..’- 

To get links of graduated sizes, used in the necklace illus-: 
trated at the right, we started with two pieces of bell wire ee 
long. “The next two were 6%”, and the next two 6”, and so. 
on. The necklace was silverplated by a jeweler for a nominal, 
fee, but the jewelry may simply be cleaned with number 00: 
"sa, sandpaper and -givem a‘Coat of clear lacquer. From a small” 
piece-of silver purchased from a jeweler, the initials on the 
necklace were cut, with an inexpensive’ jéweler’s saw. 
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MURALS FOR A CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD | 
Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


A $ a setting for the fourth grade’s Christmas program, the 

children painted murals to decorate the bare walls of the 
assembly room. The program was to consist of songs of Russia, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Germany, and France, so Christmas 
scenes typical of those countries were depicted. The murals 
were all 15 feet high, but varied in width up to 18 feet. The 
French mural, illustrated here, was a narrow one. 

The mural for Sweden was made first because of the enthusi- 
asm shown when the teacher told the children of her visit-to 
that country. In’addition, she read them stories and showed 
Swedish pictures. The completed mural had a girl with a long 
white dress carrying a tray of red apples. On her head she 
wore a circlet with candles burning in it, representing St. 
Lucia, queen of the Christmas festivities. Swedish designs were 
in the background. For, Germany »the: children’ painted a 


Christmas tree with toys. Dancers in colorful costumes and - 
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boots, against large flowers, characteristic of Slavic art, were 
made for Czechoslovakia and Russia. 

The French mural was made last, but it was finished quickly 
because of previous experience. The Madonna and child were 
sketched in by a girl who had painted many large Madonna 
pictures. This took her about three minutes. At the teacher’s 
suggestion, the use of white, light yellow, and orange was con- 
fined to faces and halos, and vivid colors were lavishly spread 
on the designs and background. The teacher demonstrated 
how to paint the background of bright spots with heavy black 
lines around them. The window, with trees, garland, and 
wreaths, was completed in forty-five minutes. 

Children need to learn by doing. In too many schools, 
teachers verbalize too much before they start painting. Of 
course there should be some planning beforehand, but most of 


the planning can be done as the painting progresses. 
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‘ICE-CREAM CARTON WASTEBASKETS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


JESSIE P. BATCHELLOR 
Teacher, First Grade, Barlow Street School, St. Albans, Vermont 


PT HE accompanying illustration shows a number 

of wastepaper baskets made by first-graders 
for family gifts. The “baskets” were two-and-a- 
half- and five-gallon pasteboard ice-cream con- 
tainers secured from a local confectioner’s store. 
Of course they had to be properly cleansed and 
dried. The metal rings which reinforce the rim 
and bottom made thera sturdy. 

It was a creative art project to the extent that 
the children selected the decorations which they 
wished to use, but the teacher’s assistance was nec- 
essary in applying them to the curved surfaces of 
the containers. The children did the color work 
with crayons, and outlined the designs in black. 
Later they shellacked the baskets inside and out. 
The whole collection of baskets was put on exhibi- 
tion before each was taken home. 

Older pupils will be able to draw more elaborate 
decorations and perhaps paint them directly on 
the containers. It is wise to choose designs that 
will be appropriate for any season, rather than 
Christmas motifs. 

To expand the usefultiess of this activity in 
making other gifts, the children can bring from 
home empty cylindrical cereal and salt boxes, cut 
them down to different heights, decorate them, 
shellac them inside, and fill them with candy and 
nuts, or with preserves and jelly in glass jars. 














PAPER PIN HOLDER AND SACHET 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 


Teacher, Second Grade, Columbian School, Pueblo, Colorado 





NNUALLY, teachers and pupils are confronted with the same 
A problem—what Christmas presents can be made with paper, 
paste, and crayons? Here are two ideas. The pin holder is a bell 
shape cut from folded paper, with the top of the bell placed on 
the fold. Decorate the front. Paste a clapper on the inside of the 
back section. Cut one row from a paper of pins, and paste this be- 
tween the front and back, with pinheads down. Add a ribbon bow. 

The sachet bag is made of two contrasting colors of poster paper. 
Cut two circles, one 4” and one 47%” in diameter. Fold both circles 
in half, punch holes in the top, insert ribbon, and tie a bow. Dec- 
orate as desired. Cut another 4” circle from tissue paper, fold it 
in half, and insert a thin layer of cotton, with sachet powder, or a 
drop of perfume. Paste the edges securely. Slip the tissue-paper 
case inside the sachet bag, and paste the edges of the bag. 
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SEWING 





FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


KATHARINE M. OLSON 


Formerly, Supervisor of City Playgrounds, 
Hastings, Nebraska 


HE sewing aid shown at the left re- 
= sembles a heelless slipper. The toe 
part holds a thimble and the padded sole 
is a cushion for needles. To make it, cut 
a cardboard sole and two larger pieces of 
cloth to cover it front and back. Lay 


cotton over the sole, cover with one piece 


of cloth, and secure with thread criss- 
crossed over the back. Tack on a piece 
of cloth for the toe. Cover the back. 
Finish with a loop for hanging. 

To make a clown needlebook (right) , 
cut a clown from a double thickness of 
woolen cloth: Stitch edges of head, hat, 
and shoulders and sew in a piece of cloth 
to hold ‘needles and pins. Appliqué in 
position a white face and embroider the 
features. Define arms and feet with a 
few stitches. Add pompons. 





AIDS IN NOVEL FORM 





A USEFUL FILING CASE 


| griege.: Uncle, or Grandfather will 
be sure to appreciate a filing case 
for important papers or clippings. . Six 
or eight sturdy envelopes, 11/2” x 5”, a 
piece of tagboard 1444” x 11%”, and a 
pair of shoelaces are all the materials 
needed for this gift. 

Divide the tagboard into three parts, 
creasing it crosswise 5” and 10” from 
one end. The remaining portion becomes 
a flap. Cut off the corners of the flap 
to make an attractive shape. 

With a paper punch, make four holes 
in each envelope, 1” and 1%” from the 
ends and %” from the bottom. Make 
corresponding holes 12” from the bottém 
of the middle section of the tagboard. 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET SWORDS 


Instructor of Art, Bryant Elementary School, 
Harvey, Illinois 


From the front of the envelopes, 
lace a shoestring through an inside hole 
of envelopes and tagboard alike, and 
back through the nearest outer hole; 
then run the string through the same in- 
side hole of the envelopes only; take it 
across the back of the envelopes and 
through the other inside hole; then lace 
across the front to the nearest outer hole, 
through the envelopes and the tagboard, 
and back through the inside hole. Draw 
the ends tight and tie in a bow. 





Punch two more holes in the middle 
section of the tagboard, in the center, 1” 
from each crease; and punch two holes 
in the flap, one at the crease and the oth- 
er 4” from the bottom. Run the second 
shoelace from the outside through the 
bottom hole and out the upper one; then 
in through the hole at the crease, and 
out the lower hole in the flap. The ends 
of this second string are to be tied 
around the file to close it. 

Decorate the outside of the flap as de- 
sired. Choose a design or a picture that 
will appeal to the person who is to re- 
ceive the gift. It might be a scene deal- 
ing with some phase of his business, his 
favorite sport, or his hobby. 
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CHRISTMAS BELLS 


ELIZABETH T. FELD 


Instructor of Art, Warren Consolidated Schools, 
Tiltonsville, Obio 


THIS colorful design will stimulate pupils to create 
their own decorations for school and home. Combined 
with original designs, it may be painted on brown pa- 
per to make gay festoons and panels. In miniature it 
may be used to decorate a Christmas package. 
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A WREATH OF HOLIDAY SYMBOLS 


ELDAH BURK Teacher of Art, and Arts and Crafts, 


Sidney Lenier School, San Antonio, Texa: 






GRrouP of pupils can make a paper wreath of holly 
leaves and Christmas symbols, such as those sketched 
below. An inch-wide ring of heavy paper, having an out- 
side diameter of 10”, is used for a foundation. The hol- 
ly leaves will build the wreath out to a width of about 
12”. Cut all leaves from the same pattern, in various 
shades of green. Keep the symbols large and simple. The 
class may decide on the most pleasing position for each 
one. The wreath can be made in a larger size and mounted 
on the blackboard, with a Christmas poem or a Bible quo- 
tation written in the center, and real or paper garlands 
draped from each side to the top of the blackboard. 






















STOCKINGS AND TOYS IN A: FRIEZE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 
Teacher, Second Grade, Columbian School, Pueblo, Colorado 





































| peor pupil in your classroom can have a share in 
making a frieze of Christmas stockings. It is not 
difficult to execute, and yet is very effective. Let each 
child choose what toy he would like to draw, and make a 
stocking to put it in. The stocking outline shown rep- 
resents a baby’s stocking; others can be made in a larger 
size. The toys should be made in proportion to the 
stockings. When completed, the stockings and toys are 
mounted, as shown at the top of the page, against a brick 
background. This can be crepe paper printed in the 
standard brick design; or each child can draw and color a 
section of the bricks on a strip of white shelf paper. The 
shelibnes witit ta laaead ta 38 tw decledl toeeh 























HILDREN can make Christmas gifts 

4 look unique and very attractive by 
decorating wrapping paper with original 
designs. This art activity can be started 
early in December. 

Show the children how to fold a sheet 
of tissue paper to make spaces for the 
units of the design. (Folding in half 
four times gives sixteen spaces. Folding 
it in half twice and in thirds twice gives 
thirty-six unit spaces. ) 

Next discuss possible Christmas motifs 
to be drawn, explaining that the unit can 
be just a design instead of a picture. Point 
out that a complicated drawing or the 
use of too many colors might become 
tiresome before the work is completed. 


WRAPPING PAPER 


DESIGNS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
ANNA DUNSER 


Director of Art, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, 


Maplewood, Missouri 


Have each child practice making a 
number of units on white drawing paper. 
Each should correspond in size to the 
spaces on the tissue paper, whose areas are 
outlined with creases. Then help him 
select his best and simplest unit. This 
design he cuts out and places under the 
first space on the tissue paper, traces it, 
and then moves it on to the next space. 

After he has traced the design in each 
space, he colors all the units, using cray- 
ons, because water color cannot be ap- 
plied to such thin paper satisfactorily, 
and colored chalk would smear. 

Older children can do this kind of 
work and use more elaborate designs and 
alternate different units. A second grade 




















made their units on a piece of drawing 
paper about 9” x 6”. They folded this 
paper lengthwise twice and crosswise four 
times. Because these children had greater 
muscular control than first-graders they 
could put designs in the smaller areas. 
Each pupil made a design in the first 
space in the upper left-hand corner and 
a different design in the second square. 
By calling these designs number one and 
number two, he could repeat them al- 
ternately without becoming confused. 
In the second row, he was caretul to 
put the number two design under the 
number one design. When he had fin- 
ished several rows, he put the design paper 
under the tissue paper and traced it. 
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GIFT HOLDERS AND TAGS TO MAKE 


FOR ALL GRADES 


CAMILLA WALCH WILSON 


 ‘agueieoran gifts such as handkerchiefs, 
neckties, socks, and hair bows are 
always appreciated, but they look twice 
as interesting when put into gift hold- 
ers. The outline of the snow man shows 
a convenient size to accommodate the 
gifts referred to. The width of the base 
should be adjusted to the thickness of the 
gift. Draw the figure on thin white card- 
board and cut it out. Color the hat and 
bow tie, or cut them from colored paper, 
and paste in place. Write the name of 
the recipient on the card which the snow 





} | 






















man holds in his hands. Fold the base on 
the dotted lines. Glue the tops of the 


hats together. Insert the gift. 





The bell-shaped gift holder is anoth- 
er suggestion. Experiment by cutting 
half a bell from a folded piece of news- 
paper until you are satisfied with the 
shape. Open it and draw around it on 
thin colored cardboard. Cut two bells 
for each gift. Wrap your gift in tissue 
paper and put one bell on the bottom 
and the other on top of the package 
and tie with Christmas ribbon or fas- 








ten with gummed tape. Write the 
name of the recipient on the top bell. 

Gift tags are best made from strong, 
tough paper. Decorations may be orig- 
inal designs or motifs cut from old 
Christmas cards. One example of each 
is shown below. Write “To” and 
“From” on each tag. Insert colored 
cord through a hole made with a pa- 
per punch, and tie neatly. 
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Adeorat ion 


Adoration 


Adoration 
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Lauren Ford Adoration 


. Lauren Ford Adoration 


Lauren Ford Adoration 


Our cover picture this month, and the two pages of color 
are reproductions of Lauren Ford's ‘Adoration, which is to be 

ed in a forthcoming book written and illustrated by this artist. 
reproductions appear here by permission of the publishers. Dodd, 
& Company, Inc, The cover plates are 
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miniatures, 


used by courtesy of LIFE Magazine, 


Lauren Ford Adoration Lauren Ford 


Lauren Ford Adoration Lauren Ford 


Lauren Ford Adoration Lauren Ford 


ADORATION 





Adoration Lauren Ford Adoration Lauren Ford Adoration Lauren Ford 


Adoration ; Lauren Ford Adoration Lauren Ford Adoration 


Adoration Lauren Ford Adoration Lauren Ford Adoration Lauren Ford 


MINIATURE COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Use these miniatures and the cover picture with the lesson on page 19. See page 76 for another suggestion. 
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SANTA’S REINDEER AND SLEIGH 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 


Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 


ERE is an attractive ornament 

for the Christmas table or 
mantel. Draw and cut two rein- 
deer from brown or gray con- 
struction paper. Cut blankets 
double, using various colors and 
sizes, and paste them on the two 
reindeer. Cut a standard 3” x 
54”, fold on dotted lines, paste 
the flap underneath, and fasten a 
reindeer on each side with a tiny 
paper fastener, as shown in the 
sketch. Draw and cut the two 
sides and body of the sleigh from 
colored construction paper. Cut 
slits in the sides a trifle longer 
than the depth of the front and 
back sections of the body. Cut 
',”’ slits at the four angles of the 
body, as shown. Fold the body 
on the dotted lines, and assemble 
the sleigh. Decorate as desired. 


Reindeer 


Standard 
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Body of Sleiqh 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 
Formerly, Supervisor of Art and Visual Education, Public Schools, Bakersfield, California 
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| ge ene like all things miniature, appeal to 
children. Whether they are store-bought 
statuettes or some the children make themselves— 
modeling them in clay, carving them from lumps 
of wax, or cutting them from paper or tin with 
shears—the symbolic figures show off better if 
thought is given to their settings. On this page 
are shown various screens which have been used as 
settings for Christmas miniatures. 

The screen at the left is simple and effective, 
and may be put away flat when not in use. To 
make it, choose a piece of heavy ribbed metallic 
paper, 9%” x 6”. Fold in half lengthwise. Cut 
the upper edge in a Gothic curve. Fold up 3” at 
the bottom, and slit at the center, making two 3” 
squares. Slip one square over the second, and the 
screen will stand. The Madonna is 4” in height. 








The two screens pictured at the right are made of light- 
weight bright tin. Gallon cans may be used. The large screen 
is 16” x 10%”. The smaller one is 1142” x 8”. A paper pat- 
tern for each was cut first. These patterns were traced on the 
tin and the screens were cut out with tin snips. The center 
panel of each screen was wider than the rest of the panels, 
which were formed by bending the tin at intervals along the 
edge of a board. A curve, not quite a semicircle, was formed 
with each screen. (The tin may be tapped gently with a 
hammer to give a good edge.) Gold metallic paper was pasted 


under the whole group, and this in turn threw a warm red 
light, which was reflected on both screens. Heavy paper in 
colors may be substituted for the tin. 

The three baby angels in a row below are standing in tiny 
individual screens cut from the small cans in which strained 
baby food comes. These cans have a copper lining. The top 
of the can is removed, the base is retained, and the sides are 
rounded, using tin snips. A circle of copper metallic paper 
covers the base of each little screen. The three screens should 


be placed close together in order to form one distinct group. 


on the back of the smaller screen. It threw a golden reflection 
on the larger screen. A mat of red metallic paper was used 


‘a. 
) 


In the photograph at the bottom of the page, we see a tiny 
angel holding a candle. The screen is like 


(Continued on page 70) 
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SANTA’S REINDEER AND SLEIGH 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LILLIAN STURGES 
Instructor of Art, Hillsdale School, Dormont, Pennsylvania 


ERE is an attractive ornament 

for the Christmas table or 
mantel. Draw and cut two rein- 
deer from brown or gray con- 
struction paper. Cut blankets 
double, using various colors and 
sizes, and paste them on the two 
reindeer. Cut a standard 3” x 
54”, fold on dotted lines, paste 
the flap underneath, and fasten a 
reindeer on each side with a tiny 
paper fastener, as shown in the 
sketch. Draw and cut the two 
sides and body of the sleigh from 
colored construction paper. Cut 
slits in the sides a trifle longer 
than the depth of the front and 
back sections of the body. Cut 


1 , 


s”” slits at the four angles of the 
body, as shown. Fold the body 
on the dotted lines, and assemble 
the sleigh. Decorate as desired. 


Reindeer 
Standard 




















































Body of Sleigh 
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SCREENS FOR STATUETTES 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


LENNICE C. EYRAUD 
Formerly, Supervisor of Art and Visual Education, Public Schools, Bakersfield, California 


ee: like all things miniature, appeal to 
children. Whether they are store-bought 
statuettes or some the children make themselves— 
modeling them in clay, carving them from lumps 
of wax, or cutting them from paper or tin with 
shears—the symbolic figures show off better if 
thought is given to their settings. On this page 
are shown various screens which have been used as 
settings for Christmas miniatures. 

The screen at the left is simple and effective, 
and may be put away flat when not in use. To 
make it, choose a piece of heavy ribbed metallic 
paper, 9%” x 6”. Fold in half lengthwise. Cut 
the upper edge in a Gothic curve. Fold up 3” at 
the bottom, and slit at the center, making two 3” 
squares. Slip one square over the second, and the 
screen will stand. The Madonna is 4” in height. 








The two screens pictured at the right are made of light- 
weight bright tin. Gallon cans may be used. The large screen 
is 16” x 1044”. The smaller one is 11%” x 8”. A paper pat- 
tern for each was cut first. These patterns were traced on the 
tin and the screens were cut out with tin snips. The center 
panel of each screen was wider than the rest of the panels, 
which were formed by bending the tin at intervals along the 
edge of a board. A curve, not quite a semicircle, was formed 
with each screen. (The tin may be tapped gently with a 
hammer to give a good edge.) Gold metallic paper was pasted 
on the back of the smaller screen. It threw a golden reflection 


under the whole group, and this in turn threw a warm red 
light, which was reflected on both screens. Heavy paper in 
colors may be substituted for the tin. 

The three baby angels in a row below are standing in tiny 
individual screens cut from the small cans in which strained 
baby food comes. These cans have a copper lining. The top 
of the can is removed, the base is retained, and the sides are 
rounded, using tin snips. A circle of copper metallic paper 
covers the base of each little screen. The three screens should 
be placed close together in order to form one distinct group. 

In the photograph at the bottom of the page, we see a tiny 


on the larger screen. A mat of red metallic paper was used angel holding a candle. The screen is like (Continued om page 70) 
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GIFTS TO MAKE FROM WOOD 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARGARET STUSSY 


Teacher, Fifth Grade, Seventh Ward School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


HE decorative cake tray illustrated 

above is easy to make. Take a board 
11%” square and about %” thick. (We 
used the end of an orange crate.) Draw 
a circle 114” in diameter, touching the 
center point on each edge. Saw along the 
circular line on two opposite corners. 
From one of the uncut corners, measure 
2%” along the two edges and drill two 
4” holes, so placed as to break into the 
edge. This forms a handle. In the same 








way make a handle at the opposite corner. 
If desired, a small hole for hanging the 
tray may be drilled in each corner. The 
board should be sandpapered thoroughly. 

A circular decoration will emphasize 
the shape of the tray. Two or three con- 
centric bands of contrasting colors and a 
design in the center are good. Zigzags 
or wavy lines are possible variations of the 
border, and a wreath or a snowflake may 
be substituted for the flower motif. 





Nail to the back, four small cubes or 
round wooden beads. These keep the 
tray from resting directly on the table. 

In making the casserole holder below, 
remove the cover and paper labels from a 
wooden cigar box. Sandpaper. Paint the 
outside and the inside contrasting colors. 
On each end, nail a 3” x %4” block (paint- 
ed like the inside of the box) to form a 
handle. Decorate with a flower or other 
simple design in appropriate colors. 

















A SAVINGS-BANK LAMP 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


HARRY J. MILLER 
Instructor in Industrial Arts, Gillespie Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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lors. one illustrated, these mate- From the side of the base nearest 
aint- rials are needed: an empty No. 2 the drilled hole (see diagram), 
“ a tin can from which neither top drill another hole toward the cen- 
other 














nor bottom has been removed; a 
%” piece of wood 5” square; six 
feet of lamp cord; one plug; one 
10/32 machine screw 1/2” long, 
and its nut; one %” brass nipple 
%” long; and one electric-light 
socket of any type. 

Punch a hole in the center of 
the unpunched end of the can, 
which will be the top of the lamp, 
and solder in the nipple. Then, 
using a can opener, make a slot 
for inserting coins. Enlarge the 
opening in the other end of the 
can, so that coins can be removed 
through it. 

Draw diagonals to determine 
the center of the wood lamp base, 
and drill a hole through the cen- 
ter. Place the can in the middle 
of the square of wood and trace 
around it. Make a hole in the 
center of the bottom of the can 
and solder in the 10/32 nut. 
About %” from the center hole in 
both the can and the wood, drill 





ter to meet the hole drilled per- 
pendicularly. (These holes meet 
at right angles and make a chan- 
nel for the cord.) With plastic 
wood fill the extension of the per- 
pendicular hole which is not need- 
ed to hold the cord. Round the 
corners of the lamp base. 

Fasten the lamp cord to the 
socket, and run the other end of 
the cord through the nipple in the 
top of the can, through the can, 
through the hole in the bottom of 
the can, and through the channel 
in the wood base. Then screw the 
electric socket to the nipple, and 
fasten the plug to the cord. Fas- 
ten the can to the wood with the 
10/32 screw. 

Finally paint the can and base 
and apply a decal or a painted 
design. Four suggested designs 
are shown here. An attractive 
shade will complete the lamp. To 
take out coins, simply remove the 
screw at the base of the lamp. 
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DISCARDS 


GREETING CARDS OUT OF 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARION KASSING 
Formerly, Director of Art, Public Schools, Menominee, Michigan 


HESE cards were made from stickers, tags, rayon 

and paper ribbon, and wrapping paper, all of which 
had been saved from a previous Christmas, The only 
new material was heavy card paper (scrap from a print 
shop) and colored construction paper. 

The cards at left and right are about 5%” x 3%”, 
with the fold at the top. The Scotty is a seal and the 
snow man a tag. Seasonal remarks were lettered in ink. 
The cards grouped in the photograph below all have the 
fold at the left, except No. 4, which has it at the top. 

The individual cards were made as follows: No. 1— 
Bright green construction paper was centered on a white 
card, and a greeting cut from a metallic sticker was 
slipped just under the Santa-head sticker. No. 2—Un- 
even strips of red and green rayon ribbon were pasted 
on a white folder lined with green. The angel decora- 
tion isa sticker. The back leaf extends beyond the front 
and carries the message. No. 3—This is a bright green 


lulose paper ribbon. The ribbon was cut longer than the white 
paper strip which backs it, and the ends were turned under be- 
fore the whole was pasted to the card. No. 6—The words 


card. The little animal was cut from a gift wrapping with a 
strong blue background, leaving a narrow strip of the blue on 
the cutout for accent. The lettering, from another wrapping, 


is printed in colors that repeat the colors of the deer. The 
message strip was cut longer than needed to go across the cor- 
ner and its ends were turned under the card and pasted. The 


“Merry Christmas” were lettered first on a white card, over 
which was fitted, front and back, a piece of transparent gift 
wrapping paper, cut larger than the card, with its edges turned 


card was then lined. No. 4—The front of a white folder was 
covered by a section of wrapping paper patterned with red ber- 
ries and gold leaves. The greeting was cut from another paper 
and attached to the card by a film of paste. No. 5—The band 
across this gray-green card is a section of red transparent cel- 


under and pasted to the card. The card was then lined to cover 
these edges and a message was printed inside. No. 7—A chim- 
ney of red construction paper, “bricked” with black ink, was 
pasted on a green card and a Santa-head sticker was added. 
White-paper “snow” and silver stars completed the card. 


POLE AE 
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BELLS IN THE STARLIGHT 


-WORDS AND MUSIC BY KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 
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beam - ing down On the drow -sy cat - tle And the qui-et peo- ple, On _ the bells that ring for 


Christ - mas From the tall - est stee- ple. Ding - dong, Ding - dong, Ding - dong. Christ - mas star, shine bright - 
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SHORT PARTS FOR YOUNG 


CHRISTMAS PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GERTRUDE FIDELMAN 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Public School 9, 
Queens, New York, N.Y. 


Little Christmas Helpers 


(The characters are Santa Claus 
and his helpers. One should be 
designated as Leader. Other roles 
may be taken by two or more 
children each. All those repre- 
senting one helper may say their 
speech in chorus. Children too 
immature to spear lines may be 
put in a group and each carry the 
identifying article. A child in 
costume should be assigned to the 
group to speak the lines.) 

(Santa is relaxing in an easy 
chair. He is alone.) 

SANTA CLAUS— 

Oh, my, I’m as tired as I can be. 

Making toys and chopping trees 

Has kept me as busy as a hive 
full of bees. 

I’ve so much to do and Christmas 
Eve’s here; 

I'll never be finished on time, I 
fear. ° 

(Knocking is heard.) 

I wonder who that can be; 

Guess I'd better go and see. 

(He opens the door.) 

SANTA’S HELPERS (entering )— 
We've come to help you, Santa. 

LEADER— 

We will trim the trees for you 
At this happy time of the year. 


You know very well that with- 
out us 
There would be no holiday cheer. 
CHRISTMAS STARS— 
We're little Christmas stars so 
bright, 
Shining out on Christmas night. 
We'll do our best, as you will see, 
To decorate the Christmas tree. 
CHRISTMAS BELLS— 
Little Christmas bells are we, 
Tinkling on the Christmas tree. 
Our silver tones will sweetly say, 
“Merry, merry Christmas Day.” 
HOLLY— 
It isn’t Christmas without holly 
Shining in the sun. 
Hang up these sprays; we'll do 
our best 
To welcome everyone. 
CANDY CANES— 
Candy canes, spicy and sweet, 
Are pretty to look at and good to 
eat. 
CHRISTMAS STOCKINGS— 
We are stockings full of toys 
To gladden hearts of girls and 
boys. 
SANTA CLAUS— 
Thank you all for helping me. 
How fine you'll look on a Christ- 
mas tree! 


SSS ——S_——SS_ SOO SS k ee 


Presents for Santa 


(The characters are Santa and 
four Brownies. Santa is asleep 
in a chair. A Christmas tree is 
prominent. Brownies enter.) 

FIRST BROWNIE— 

Poor Santa is so very tired. 
He looks quite pale today. 

SECOND BROWNIE— 

Well, it isn’t any wonder; 
He’s busy night and day. 

THIRD BROWNIE— 

He’s been working very hard. 
He travels far and wide 

To visit all the children 

In every countryside. 

FOURTH BROWNIE— 

I wish we could do something 

To make him feel less weary. 

I know! Let’s fill his stocking 

With presents bright and cheery. 
FIRST BROWNIE— 

Well, let us be on our way! 

We have no time to pause. 

It' won’t be very easy 

Choosing gifts for Santa Claus. 
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(Brownies tiptoe out, and re- 
turn with gifts for Santa, which 
they exhibit and place under tree 
after speaking.) 

FIRST BROWNIE— 

I heard Santa say he’d like a 
scarf. 

His muffler is thin and old. 

I got this lovely green one 

To keep away the cold. 

SECOND BROWNIE— 

A pair of gloves I brought him. 

His mittens are badly worn. 

Mrs. Santa’s darned and darned 
them. 

They’re always getting torn. 

THIRD BROWNIE— 

I’ve walked, and walked, and 

walked some more 

To find these rubber boots. 

It really was a problem 

To buy a style that suits. 
FOURTH BROWNIE— 

Here are some candy canes 

To trim his Christmas tree. 
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All he makes he gives away, 

For that is Santa’s way, you see. 
THIRD BROWNIE— 

Now let’s hide behind the tree 

And wait till he awakes. 

(Excitedly.) He’s stirring! Let 

us hurry! 

Come on, for goodness’ sake! 
(Brownies run behind tree.) 
(Santa Claus awakes and rubs 

his eyes.) 

SANTA (happily)— 

Bless my soul and whiskers! 

Are all these gifts for me? 





PLAYERS 
Xr 
xX" CA 


Whoever heard of Santa Claus 






With presents ’neath his tree? 


A nice warm scarf, some gloves, 
and boots, 
And candy bright and gay; 
Why, I believe that this is 
My happiest Christmas Day! 
BROWNIES (come from behind 
the tree)—A Merry Christmas, 
Santa Claus! 
SANTA— 
“The same to you,” I say. 
You have helped to make this 
My merriest Christmas Day. 


SSS ——aQ2j_—SOS_ SESS SSH 


Little Bopeep’s Christmas 


(At the opening of the curtain, 
Little Bopeep is looking for her 
lost sheep. After her first lines, 
the following characters, appro- 
priately costumed, enter in turn: 
Little Boy Blue, Old Woman 
Who Lived in a Shoe, Jack and 
Jill, Jack Be Nimble, Three Little 
Kittens. Little Bopeep addresses 
each by name and says, “I’ve lost 
my sheep. Please help me find 
them.” Their responses are given 
below.) 

LITTLE BOPEEP— 

I’m little Bopeep, 

I’ve lost all my sheep 

And don’t know where to find 
them. 

I feel so sad and blue, 

I don’t know what to do, 

It won’t be Christmas without 
them. 

LITTLE BOY BLUE— 

I’m sorry, Bopeep, 

I can’t find your sheep. 

I’m looking for a haystack 

So I can catch up on my sleep. 


OLD WOMAN— 
I’m sorry, Bopeep, but I’ve so 
much to do; 
Christmas is such a busy time at 
my home in the Shoe. 
JacK and jiLt— 
We're sorry, Bopeep. We can’t 
look for your sheep, 
For we’re on our way with a 
pailful of toys 
To fill the stockings of good girls 
and boys. 
JACK BE .NIMBLE— 
I’m sorry, Bopeep, but my candle 
bright 
I must carry to put on the tree 
tonight. 

(Bopeep begins to cry.) 
THREE LITTLE KITTENS— 
Don’t you worry a bit, Bopeep. 
We found our mittens, and we'll 

find your sheep. 
LITTLE BOPEEP (joyously)— 
Oh, thank you, you good little 
kittens three! 
Khinding my sheep will make a 
real Merry Christmas for me. 


SS ——LS—L_ OSS ke eS es 


Welcome and Farewell 


(One of the following greet- 
ings may be used to introduce the 
Christmas program.) 

LITTLE GIRL— 

I am just a little girl, 
But in my little way 
I'd like to say how glad I am 
To greet you all today. 
LITTLE BOY— — 
I’m just a little boy, 
And I am happy, too, 
To say “Hello” and “Welcome” 


And. . Masry Chetmes’” 00 gox.: : 


TWO CHILDREN— 
Dear friends, we’re glad to sec 
you here, 
And have you share our Christ- 
mas cheer. 
(This may be used at the end.) 
WHOLE GROUP— 
We are glad you came to see 
Our Christmas play and our 
Christmas tree. 
Now there is nothing left to say, 
Except: “A Merry Christmas 
Day!” . (All bow.) 
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JOLLY OLD ST. NICHOLAS 


A TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS SONG ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


Jol -ly old St. Nich-o-las, Lean your ear this way; Don’t you 
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tell a sin - gle soul 


Whis - per what you'll bring to me, 
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What I’m going to say; 


Christ - mas Eve is com - ing soon— Now, you dear oid man, 


Soft - ly as you can. 





of tambourine; S indicates shake. Cymbals may play drum part. 


Selle say play four eighth dates & © measure, begining om ffth moante, contains Tur febr montates. thin teding for four measuita, and co Ub. 
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THREE MEN IN A TUB 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


HELEN L. HOWARD 
Teacher, Auditorium Department, Froebel School, Gary, Indiana 








CHARACTERS 


BUTCHER 

BAKER 

CANDLESTICK MAKER 
HOLLY 
JOLLY 
FOLLY 


| —Merchants 


—Elves 





SETTING 


In a market square. Butcher’s 
booth is in the center, and near by 
is a huge wooden tub. The booths 
of Baker and Candlestick Maker 
are on the left and-right respec- 
tively. The shelves and counters 


of all three booths are bare. 




















(When the curtains open, the 
Butcher, Baker, and Candlestick 
Maker are in their booths.) 

BUTCHER—Such a day! Surely 
every house in the village will 
have a Christmas feast tomorrow. 
Ducks,. geese, turkeys, chickens! 
Every scrap of meat is sold. 

BAKER (dlarmed)—You don’t 
mean every scrap. 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—Surely 
not every scrap. 

BUTCHER (with a chuckle)— 
No, my friends! I’ve saved a 
goose for our Christmas dinner. 
It’s here in this tub. (Points to 
tub.) I hid it there. 

(Baker and Candlestick Maker 
heave sighs of relief.) 

BAKER—Good! You're a wise 
fellow. (Looks about his booth.) 
Every Christmas cooky, cake, and 
loaf of bread is sold. Not one 
crumb remains, 

BUTCHER (alarmed )—Not one 
crumb? 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—Not a 
single ome? 

BAKER (laughing )—Except, of 
course, what I made especially 
for our Christmas dinner. (He 
reaches beneath the counter and 
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brings up a tray full of Christ- 
mas goodies.) 

(His companions lick lips and 
rub stomachs.) 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—Ah, it 
was clever of you! As for my 
booth, it’s cleared out, too. Ev- 
ery window in the village will 
have candlelight gleaming across 
the snow tonight. Not a candle 
nor a candlestick remains. 

BAKER—Not even one? 

BUTCHER—Surely you didn’t 
forget us! 

CANDLESTICK MAKER (merri- 
ly)—No, indeed! What would 
Christmas be without candles? I 
made special ones for our win- 
dows. Look at these. (He holds 
up two elaborately decorated can- 
dlesticks and candles.) 

BUTCHER (rubs hands in pleas- 
ure)—You are quite a fellow! 
My booth will soon be straight. 

BAKER—And so will mine. 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—There’s 
not much to do to mine. 

BUTCHER—I hen we'll go home 
to trim the tree and put our can- 
dies in the window. 

BAKER—Christmas Eve is here. 
We shall stuff the goose! 

CANDLESTICK MAKER (joyful- 
ly)—And make the pudding! 

BUTCHER—There. I’m ready 
now to get the goose, our Christ- 
mas goose, from the tub! (Goes 
to tub, leans over, and falls into 
it.) Help! Help! I’ve fallen in- 
to the tub. 

BAKER—Fie on such awkward- 
ness! It comes of being so fat. 
(Runs to tub.) Ym not sure I 
have strength enough to lift you 
out. (Butcher grabs Baker by 


apron and pulls him into the tub, 
See what 
Help! 


too.) Oh! Pooooff! 
you've done! Help! 










CANDLESTICK MAKER—I'll help 
you. (Stumbles and falls into the 
tub.) 

BUTCHER—Get off me, you 
two. 

BAKER—Help! 
in two! 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—Let go 
of me. Let me out of here. 

(They struggle for a minute 
and then lie. still, exhausted.) 

(Holly, Jolly, and Folly come 
down the auditorium aisle. Each 
has a drum hanging from a string 
about his neck.) . 

HOLLY—I think it’s a bit dan- 
gerous. 

JOLLY—What harm can it do? 

FOLLY—I only want to peek 
into the mortals’ houses and see 
what they do on Christmas. 

HOLLY—Suppose they catch 
us. 

yotty—They will think we’re 
children, you know, if we keep 
our Caps on. 

FOLLY—We look just like chil- 
dren with our pointed ears cov- 
ered. See! They’ve all gone 
home, and the booths are empty. 

yJoLtty—Let’s go nearer. 

(Elves mount steps to the stage 
and tiptoe around the booths.) 

HOLLY—There’s something in 
this tub. 

yoLty—It must be a mortal. 
Let’s run! 


I'm _ breaking 





FOLLY—I’m going to see. (He 
goes to the tub.) 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—Please, 
little boy! Help us out! 

(Elves come closer.) 

BUTCHER—Help us out and 
we'll share our Christmas goose 
with you. 

BAKER—Get us out of this tub 
and we'll give you Christmas 
cakes and cookies. 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—And we 
will give you a candle and candle- 
stick, too. 

HOLLY—Let’s play our drums 
and try to think of something to 
help them. We are not strong 
enough to pull them out. 

ELVES (beating drums) — 
Rub-a-dub-dub! 

Three men in a tub! 

And who do you think they be? 
BUTCHER—The Butcher! 
BAKER— | he Baker! 
CANDLESTICK MAKER (shout- 

ing)—The Candlestick Maker! 

FOLLY—Turn them out, knaves 
all three! 

BUTCHER—We aren’t knaves. 

JOLLY—But we could turn you 
out! 

HOLLY—A good idea! We'll 
tip the tub a bit and you can 
tumble out, good sirs. 

FOLLY—Once they start rolling 
out, the tub will go over with 
them. (Continued on page 67) 





A TOYSHOP MIX-UP 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


ELIZABETH LARKIN 
Teacher, Public School 101, Brooklyn, New York 


SCENE 1 


(Dolls and Bandsmen stand in 
a semicircle. Downstage right 
are two Jack-in-the-Boxes, side 
by side. Opposite them, stretched 
out on the floor, lies Toy Dog. 
Santa’s Helpers, working on the 
Jack-in-the-Boxes with hammer, 
saw, paintbrush, and sandpaper, 
are hurrying to finish the toys in 
time for their journey across the 
sky on Christmas Eve.) 

ANNOUNCER (comes to center 
of stage)—Our play takes place 
in Santa’s workshop at the North 
Pole ‘on the night before Christ- 
mas Eve. As you probably know, 
in Toyland it is customary for all 
toys to become alive every night 
at the last stroke~of midnight, 
and to behave like humans for 
one hour: (Refires.) 





HELPERS (sing to tune of “My 


Bonnie” )— 
Oh, we are* the Santa Claus 
helpers, 
We work all year making the 
toys 


That go to the children on 
Christmas, 
But only to good girls and 
boys. 
Buzz, buzz; Tap, tap; 
That’s how the saws and the 
hammers go; 
Scrape, scrape; Slap, slap; 
Sanding and painting, you 
know. 
saMMyY (holding saw)—There, 
that’s done. Now, what next?~ 
HENRY (puts down the ham- 
mer)—Betty Doll is supposed to 
say “Mama” but'she has-no'voiee 
box. ‘Will you go to the store; 
room and get one? 4 
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SAMMY—One voice box for 
Betty Doll coming up! 

HENRY—And Toy Dog over 
there has no voice box either. He 
is supposed to bark. Get one for 
him, too. 

sAMMY—One barking voice 








for the dog! Righto! (Exits.) 
CHARACTERS 
ANNOUNCER 
SANTA’S HELPERS 
SAMMY STEPHEN 
HENRY PAT 
ALICE DOLL CAROL DOLL 
BETTY DOLL DANCING DOLL 


FIRST BANDSMAN—Carries cymbals. 

SECOND BANDSMAN—Carries drum. 

THIRD BANDSMAN—Cafries trum- 
pet. 

FIRST JACK-IN-THE-BOX 

SECOND JACK-IN-THE-BOX 

TOY DOG SANTA 


SETTING 


Santa’s workshop. One or two 
windows are needed. A fireplace 
and a Christmas tree may be in- 
cluded, Two pails, one marked 
Glue and one Atomic Glue Re- 
mover, may be made of cardboard. 


CosTUMES 


Helpers wear aprons, Dancing 
Doll a ballet costume, and Toy 
Dog a sleeping suit and a dog’s 
head made of cardboard. Other 
characters wear costumes typical 
of their roles. 




















HENRY—Now that the ham- 
mering is done I'll make sure that 
all the voice boxes are working 
properly. (He tips the three 
“Mama” dolls from the waist 
forward. All say “Mama” ex- 
cept Betty Doll.) 

(Other Helpers go around in- 
specting the toys. They tie a 
doll’s ribbon, tilt a bandsman’s 
hat, smooth the dog’s fur, and 
test the hinges or the. catches on 
Jack-in-the-Boxes, saying, “This 
is slightly crooked” or “This is 
O.K.”) 

saMMyY (enters with two small 
boxes) —This is the voice box to 
make Betty Doll say “Mama.” 
(He carefully puts it down at 
her feet.) This is the barking 
voice box for Toy Dog. (Puts 








it down carefully in front of Toy 
Dog.) 

STEPHEN—I'll put them in 
now. Where’s the glue? 

pat—He forgot the glue. 

(A whistle is heard.) 

STEPHEN—The whistle! Santa 
wants us. We'll have to finish 
that later. Hurry! 

(All Helpers go out.) 

(There is silence for several 
seconds. The toys are as still and 
stiff as possible. Then a clock is 
heard striking twelve. At the last 
stroke, all toys come to life: The 
covers fly up, and Jack-in-the- 
Boxes, whistling, jump high with 
arms lifted, but stay in their 
boxes.) 

ALICE DOLL—Now we can talk 
for an hour. I am glad those 
Helpers aren’t here. Tomorrow 
night we go to the children. I 
just know I’m going to some 
sweet little girl who will take 
good care of me. 

Toy poc—I hope Santa gives 
me to a lively little boy who will 
toss me around and almost hug 
the stuffing out of me. 

FIRST BANDSMAN—I’'d like to 
be given to some young mechanic 
who understands the machinery 
that makes me go, and knows 
how to handle it properly. 

BETTY DOLL—Well, I hope the 
Helpers get my voice box in in 
time. Some children are awfully 
disappointed if their dolls don’t 
say “Mama.” 

TOY DOoG—I want my voice box 
put in too. What good is a dog 
that can’t bark? 

CAROL DOLL—I hope we have a 
clear, starry night tomorrow to 
go flying through the skies. 

SECOND BANDSMAN—Yes, and 
a lot of snow! 

THIRD BANDSMAN—Let’s look 
out the window and see how 
bright the stars are tonight. 

(All go to the windows except 
Jack-in-the-Boxes.) 

FIRST JACK-IN-THE-BOX—Do 
you know what I'd like to do? 
I'd like to exchange those two 
voice boxes. (Continued on page 68) 
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MOTHER’S SURPRISE 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


EDITH F. MILLER 
Teacher, Third Grade, Elementary School, Mountain Lakes, New Jersey 


SCENE 1 
(The family is seated at the 


' lunch table.) 


MOTHER (rises) —Well, now, 
my children, I must be going. 
Perhaps I shall be lucky enough 
to sell a few brooms and get a 
little money to buy some Christ- 
mas surprises. 

BENNY—Oh, Mother, I wish 
we could have a turkey. 

GEORGE—And plum pudding 
or a mince pie! 

LINDA—And toys! I'd like to 
have a big doll that opens and 
shuts her eyes!. 

EVELYN—How I wish I had a 
wrist watch! 

MOTHER—Our Christmas will 
be very simple. There will be no 
money for such things. But love 
and unselfishness make Christmas, 
and we can be happy even though 
we are poor. Be good children 
while I’m gone. (Walks to door.) 

ALL—Yes, Mother. 

MOTHER—Mary, look after the 
small children. I'll be back as 
soon as I can. 

MARY—Yes, Mother, we'll get 
along fine. 

ALL—Good-by. 

(Mother goes out.) 

MARY—Children, I have an 
idea. Would you like to give 
Mother a real Christmas surprise 
when she comes back? 

ALL—Yes, yes! 

LINDA—Please tell us how we 
can surprise her, Mary. 

MARY—Well, if we all work 
together we can put the house in 
order for Christmas. I'll clean if 
someone will help me. 

EVELYN—I'll help. 

(All rise.) 

DICK—Come on, Sammy, we 
can tackle the dishes. 

(They start carrying out .the 


, dishes.) 


pavip—Ill chop some wood 
for the fireplace. 

wiLBuR—I'll go along and get 
a tree. I know where there is a 
nice spruce. 

RALPH—And I'll get greens 
for wreaths. 

_ (They go out.) 

LORNA—We can make decora- 
tions for the tree—paper chains 
and popcorn and— 

LInDA—We can hang some-of 
the baby’s toys on the tree. to 
help make it look pretty. » 
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CHARACTERS 
MOTHER 
CHILDREN—Any number, 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—Interior of a shabbily 
furnished house. The room is 
disorderly, the fireplace is dark. 
A long table set for lunch oc- 
cupies most of the space. There 
is a chair for each character. 

Scene 2.—The same room, but 
it is now in good order. The tree 
is trimmed. Wreaths hang at the 
windows. A make-believe fire is 
burning in the fireplace. 




















ARLENE—I have some decora- 
tions that I made at school. I'll 
get them now. (Goes out.) 

LORNA—Suppose I pop the 
corn and help you all get started. 
We want a beautiful tree. 

MARY—Yes. Everything ‘has 
been thought of, I guess. 

PETER—I have one more idea. 
We could have a little program 
of some of the Christmas songs 
we know. 

GEORGE—I learned a poem at 
school. 

BENNY—So did I. 

SAMMY-—Let’s act a little play, 
too. 

PETER—Not so fast! Let me 
get a paper and write down the 
things we are going to do. 


SCENE 2 


(The children are waiting for 
their mother. Footsteps can be 
heard outside.) 

MARY—I hear someone com- 
ing. It must be Mother. Let’s 
sing a carol. 

(All sing any carol as Mother 
enters.) 

MOTHER—My, what a perfect 
surprise! How lovely the room 
looks! And what a splendid tree! 

pavip—Sit here, Mother. We 
have another surprise. 

(Here follows a program of 
any length—songs, poems, danc- 
es, and stories. Popcorn is passed 
from time to time.) 

ARLENE—That’s all, Mother. 

MOTHER—T hat was so lovely. 
You have found out what fun 
it is to work together and to give 
pleasure to others. But no Christ- 
mas is complete without reading 
the story about the first Christ- 
mas... Get me the Bible, Mary. 

(Mary bands her the Bible and 


"she reads’ Luke. 2:8-14.) 
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GOOD NIGHT 
ANNE ROBINSON 


The woolly lambs are fast asleep 
And dreaming on their shelf, 
While Teddy Bear is set to keep 
Sharp eyes upon himself 
That nothing shall disturb or 
harm 
The soundly sleeping toys, 
When they are building dreams 
to charm 
The hearts of girls and boys. 


Twin dollies in their cradle lie; 
A dog has tumbled down 
To snooze, quite comfy-like, near 
by 
‘A soldier and a clown. 
One graybeard mouse, that can- 
not snore, 
(For he is made of lead), 
Has crept inside a playhouse 
door 


And put himself to bed. 


When Sandman sows his slum- 
berseed ; 
In toyshops, well he knows 
That toys, like little children, 
need 
More sleep than they suppose; 
And if you go downtown tonight 
To peek in, quiet-wise, 
You'll find all toyland napping, 
Right before your very eyes. 


A TREASURY OF 


DECEMBER 


AILEEN FISHER 


I like days 

with a snow-white collar, 
and nights when the moon 
is a silver dollar, 

and hills are filled 

with eiderdown stuffing 

and your breath makes smoke 
like an engine puffing. 


I like days 

when feathers are snowing, 
and all the eaves 

have petticoats showing, 
and the air is cold 

and the wires are humming, 
but you feel all warm. .. 
with Christmas coming. 


BETHLEHEM 
OF JUDEA 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


A little Child, 
A shining star. 
A stable rude, 
The door ajar. 


Yet in that place, 

So crude, forlorn, 
The Hope of all 

The world was born. 


SANTA IS COMING! 
NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Up among the chimneys high, 
Hark the merry sound! 
The reindeer’s tramp, the ring 
of bells, 
All the city round. 


(Chorus) 

Santa Claus is coming with his 
pack of toys. 

Santa Claus is coming to his girls 
and boys. 

Santa Claus is coming! He’ll be 
welcome here, 

For he only comes to see us 
once a year! 


Clad in fur from head to 
foot, 
Warm and soft he goes, 
With silver hair and dimpled 
chin, 
Cheek that’s like a rose. 


(Repeat Chorus.) 


Stop the sleigh, the reindeer 
halt! 
We are waiting here, 
And every stocking’s hanging 
up. 
Come down, Santa dear! 


(Repeat Chorus.) 








CHRISTMAS VERSE 


THE FOREST SCHOOL 
MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


The little firs demurely stand 

In studious rows, on either 
hand, 

On winter days about like these, 

All learning to be Christmas 
trees. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


RACHEL FIELD 


Now not a window small or big 

But wears a wreath of holly 
sprig; 

Nor any shop too poor to show 

Its spray of pine or mistletoe. 

Now city airs are spicy-sweet 

With Christmas trees along each 
street, 
Green spruce and fir 
boughs still hold 
Their tinseled balls and fruits 
of gold. 

Now postmen pass in threes and 
fours 

Like bent, blue-coated Santa 
Claus. 

Now people hurry to and fro 

With little girls and boys in tow, 

And not a child but keeps some 
trace 

Of Christmas secrets in his face. 


whose 


WHAT THE MOTHER GOOSE CHILDREN WANT FOR CHRISTMAS 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Little Boy Blue would like a new 
horn 
For his will not make a sound; 
It rusted when he lay so long 
Asleep upon the ground. 


And Jack and Jill want a water 
pail 
For theirs has been used so 
long 
For carrying water down the hill, 
It isn’t very strong. 


The woman who lived in the 
wonderful shoe, 

With so many children about, 

Says a nice new shoe would suit 


her well, 


For hers is wearing out. 
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There’s Mary Quite Contrary— 
well, 
The things she longs for most 
Are silver bells and cockle shells, 
For some of hers are lost. 


And Jack Horner wants a large 
fresh pie, 
Well filled with many a plum, 
And hopes to find one every time 
That he puts in his thumb. 


Now what does Little Miss Muffet 
want? 
Why, a bowl to hold curds and 
whey, 
As hers got cracked when the spi- 
der came 
And frightened her away. 
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And Simple 
wants, 
To take with him to the fair, 
That he may with the pieman 
trade; 
He’d like to taste his ware. 


Simon a penny 


There’s Mother Hubbard, the 
kind old soul, 
She would like a nice big bone 
For that hungry, gifted dog of 
hers, 
Whom all would like to own. 


Mr. Peter Pumpkin Eater wants 
A much larger pumpkin shell, 
For since his wife has worn big 
_ > sleeves, 
. She does ‘not fit .it-well._. 


Bopeep really needs a shepherd’s 
crook, 

For when she woke from sleep 

She forgot to take her crook 
along 

While searching for her sheep. 


But the boy who used to steal 
the pigs— 
That’s Tom, the piper’s son, 
Does not deserve a Christmas gift, 
He'll surely not get one. 


And that little Johnnie Green, 
who threw ’ 

The dear pussy in the well, 
Whate’er he wants he will not 
. get, 3 

And so he need not tell. 
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IN NORWAY 


CELIA THAXTER 


In the far-off land of Norway, 
Where the winter lingers late, 
And longs for the singing birds 
and flowers, 
The little children wait; 
When at last the summer ripens 
And the harvest is gathered 
in, 
And food for the bleak, drear 
days to come 
The toiling people win, 
Through all the land the chil- 
dren 
In the golden fields remain 
Till their busy little hands have 
gleaned 
A generous sheaf of grain; 
All the stalks by a reapers for- 
gotten 
They glean to re very least, 
To save till the cold December, 
For the sparrows’ Christmas 
feast. 
And then through the frost- 
locked country 
There happens a wonderful 
thing; 
The sparrows fly north, south, 
east, west, 
For the children’s offering. 
Of a sudden, the day before 
Christmas, 
The twittering crowds arrive, 
And the bitter, wintry air at 
once 
With their chirping is alive. 
They perch upon roof and ga- 
ble, 
On porch and fence and tree, 
They flutter about the windows 
And peer in curiously. 
On the joyous Christmas morn- 
ing, 
In-front of every door, 
A tall pole, crowned with clus- 
tering grain, 
Is set the birds before. 
And which are the happiest, truly 
It would be hard to tell— 
The sparrows who share in the 
Christmas cheer 
Or the children who love them 
well! 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to 
the following for permission to reprint 
verses: Thomas Nelson & Sons, for 
“December” from That’s Why; Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., for “The Forest School” 
from A Little Freckled Person and “In 
Norway,” published as “Christmas in 
Norway” from Stories and Poems for 
Children; The Macmillian Co., for “For 
Christmas” from The Pointed People; 
A. Flanagan Co., for “What the Mother 
Goose Children Want for Christmas” 
from Christmas Celebrations, edited by 
J. C. Sindelar; Yale University Press, 
for “Bundles” from Songs for ose 
trustees for the estate of Ma 


Deland, for “First Christmas,” publ 
as le Shepherds Watched Their 
“— ~ 


Night” is from Little Miss 
mp 1981 by Anne Robinson, 
pei wv Oglethorpe aay 
Candle-Tree” appears 
Boas on a Childs World, narra 
1920 by the Four Seas Company. 


THE JOY OF GIVING 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


Somehow, not only for Christmas 
But all the long year through, 
The joy that you give to others 
Is the joy that comes back to 
you; 
And the more you spend in bless- 
ing 
The poor and lonely and sad, 
The more of your heart’s possess- 
ing 
Returns to make you glad. 


BUNDLES 
JOHN FARRAR 


A bundle is a funny thing, 

It always sets me wondering; 

For whether it is thin or wide 

You never know just what’s 
inside. 

Especially on Christmas week, 

Temptation is so great to peek! 

Now wouldn’t it be much more 
fun 

If shoppers carried things un- 
done? 


THE CANDLE-TREE 
MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Oh, hush, little brother, step soft 
on the stair 
Christmas 

waiting there 

Is the candle-tree, with its flow- 
ers of light 

All shining and __ blossoming 
bright, so bright: 

Isn’t it good to bloom for us 
so 

When all other trees are asleep 
in the snow? 


This 


morning; for 


Only on Christmas Day it comes 
While the white snow flies and 
the north wind hums; 
When the spirit of giving is in 
the air 

Then we are sure to find it there. 

Oh, hush, little brother, step soft 
and light 

Lest it fade like a dream-thing 
away from sight! 


For under its branches are shel- 
tered here 

The things we’ve wanted through 
all the year; 

The doll I dreamed about months 
ago, 

The scarlet horn that you wanted 
SO, 

New books and pictures, all wait- 
ing, see— 

Under the care of the candle- 
tree! 


Over its branches and all about 

Peace and contentment and joy 
shine out, 

Making the world a beautiful 
place, 

Making me say, as I lift my face, 

“Oh, wonderful, wonderful, can- 
dle-tree, 

The light of the Christ child is 


over me: 


FIRST CHRISTMAS 
MARGARET DELAND 


Like small curled feathers white 
and soft 
The little clouds went by, 
Across the moon and past the 
stars, 
And down the western sky; 


In upland pastures where the 
grass 
With frosted dew was white, 
Like snowy clouds the young 
sheep lay, 
That first, 
night. 


best Christmas 


The shepherds slept, and glim- 
mering faint, 
With twist of the blue smoke, 
Only their fire’s crackling 
flames 
The tender silence broke— 


Save when a young lamb raised 
his head, 
Or when the night wind blew, 
A nestling bird would softly stir 
Where dusky olives grew. 


With finger on her solemn lips 
Night hushed the shadowy 
earth, 
And only stars and angels saw 
The little Savior’s birth; 


Then came such flash of silver 
light 
Across the bending skies, 
The wondering shepherds woke 
and hid 
Their frightened, dazzled eyes. 





A HOLIDAY SONG 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY WILMA NEFF 


1. Trim the cree with tin - sel bright, 
2. Dolls and drums and books and saws— A 


not for - get you, nev-er fear. 


For 
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- ta Claus will come to - night. He'll 
jol-ly man is 


San-ta Claus. He 


Mer - ry Christ - mas! Hap - py New Year! 
sings and shouts so loud and clear— Mer-ry Christ - mas! Hap -py New Year! 
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THE CHRISTMAS EVE EXPRESS 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 
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San - ta Claus, We'll whiz a-long the way! So, all*a - board—just get right on! We're off for Christ - mas Day! 
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GIFTS FROM THE HEART 


FOR MIDDLE ‘GRADES - 


ELAINE JACOBUS 
Formerly, Teacher, Benjamin Myers School, Elkins Park, Pennsylvania 


(Jane’s friends have stopped in 
after school. Some are seated on 
the floor, some standing as if they 
had..just' come in. They carry 
caps, books, skates, and so on.) 

JANE—Here it’s almost Christ- 
mas, and there’s so much to be 
done! 

HELEN—Isn’t it exciting? I 
can hardly wait to see the Christ- 
mas tree. 

BILL—I can hardly wait to see 
what I’m going to get. And I 
hope it’s what I want, too. If it 
isn’t, I’m going to be mad! 

MOLLY—What do you want, 
Bill? Roller skates? You know 
they’re still hard to get. 


(Conversation continues, each - 


child mentioning what he wants.) 

JANE—Maybe we won’t get 
anything. You know, they say 
you have to be awfully good or 
you won’t get anything at all on 
Christmas morning. but a lump 
of coal in your stocking. 

BiLt—I don’t believe in that 
kind of stuff. I think you get 
presents, no matter what you do, 
and it’s lucky that’s the case, for 
some people. (Looks at John.) 

JOHN—Don’t look at me, Bill 
Green. You’re the one who’s al- 
ways in hot water! 

HELEN—I don’t think we have 
to worry very much. We’re good 
most of the time, and after all, 
that’s what counts, isn’t it? 

BETTY—Yes. I go to the store 
whenever Mother asks me. 

(Other children tell what they 
have done to help at home. In 
the midst of the conversation, a 
bell rings off stage.) 

JANE—I wonder who that is? 
I thought we were all here. (Goes 
to door.) 

GIFT CHECKER (outside )—Did 
I hear someone mention presents? 

JANE—Yes, you did. We were 


_ talking about what we wanted for 


Christmas. But who are you? 

GIFT CHECKER—I’m one of the 
Gift Checkers who go around at 
the last minute to make sure that 
everything’s ready for our glori- 
ous day of giving—Christmas. 
May I come in? 

JANE (showing him in)—Yes, 
of course! But I never saw you 
before! Where were you last year 
and the year before? 

GIFT CHECKER (enters, carry- 
ing large notebook and pencil) — 
Oh, I’ve been around often 
enough before, but I don’t always - 
show. myself. 
many of you here that I décided 
to stop in and get you all straight. 


‘There were. so — 


In this very adaptable play a group of children 
learn something about the true spirit of giving. 
Parts can be added or omitted to suit your needs. 








CHARACTERS 


JANE GIFT CHECKER 
HELEN CHOIR 

BILL PEDRO 

MOLLY LITTLE BROTHER 
JOHN DICK WHITTINGTON 
BETTY ALICE 

EDNA ALICE’S FATHER 
DONALD SMALL CHILD 
DAVID 


SETTING AND COSTUMES 


Jane’s living room on an afternoon 
before Christmas. 








Jane and her friends wear ordinary 
school clothes. The Gift Checker 
sliould look somewhat quaint and old- 
fashioned. The storybook characters 
should be dressed as picturesquely as 
possible, to contrast with the other 
children. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Much of the conversation in this 
play can be worked out by the chil- 
drén who participate. ‘ Adapt ‘it to 
local circumstances. Some groups will 
like to choose other. books or incidents 
to dramatize for the closing scenes. 














JOHN—Please don’t get me 
mixed up with Dopey, over there. 
(Nods at Bill.) 

EDNA (reprovingly)—I don’t 
think you should call names in 
front of a stranger, John. Right 
before Christmas, too! 

(Jane performs introductions. ) 

GIFT CHECKER (laughing)—So 
you think that Christmas is the 
only time that matters? How 
about your record for the rest of 
the year? 

JOHN—Our record? Do you 
mean that what we do all through 
the year matters? If we did too 
many bad things we wouldn’t get 
any presents at all? 

GIFT CHECKER—No, I don’t 
keep track of the wrong things 
you do. There’s no place for 
them in my book. But there is a 
column to put down all the good 
things you do. (Opens his book.) 
For instance, here’s a page for 
Jane Hunter. (Pretends to read.) 
In March she wrote a letter each 


week to a girl in her class who 
was in the hospital. 

BETTY—Did you do that, Jane? 
You didn’t tell me. 

JANE—She did something for 
me too. When she got well she 
made me this pretty cloth cover 
for my book. 

GIFT CHECKER—That’s just 
what I like to hear. (He writes.) 

BILL—Does it tell about my 
collecting bundles for the cloth- 
ing drive? 

JOHN—Or my giving a bag of 
marbles to the boy next door? 

DONALD—Look on my page 
and see whether it tells how often 
I took care of my little brother. 

GIFT CHECKER—Yes, yes, it’s 
all there. And it’s a record to be 
proud of, for every one of you. 
But the next column is almost 
empty. 

HELEN—What is that for? 

JOHN—Is it the list of what 
we want for Christmas? I want a 
magic set and a pen and pencil. 











K 


— 
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- haven’t much money. 


. thing. 


CHILDREN (fogether)—I want 
es! 5 eas 

GIFT CHECKER (rising as if to 
leave)—No, no! You don’t un- 
derstand! I’m wasting my time! 

CHILDREN (pulling him back 
forcibly) —Tell us, please. We'll 
listen. 

GIFT CHECKER—Y ou talk about 
what you want, and what you do 
to help other people, but the rest 
of the page is empty. 

JOHN—Well, we do our good 
deeds and then we get presents. 
That’s the important thing, isn’t 
it? 

GIFT CHECKER—Wrong! All 
wrong from start to finish! Chil- 


_dren’s ideas about Christmas cer- 


tainly are mixed up! You do 
kind deeds because you enjoy do- 
ing them, not.to get paid! You 
give gifts because you like to give. 
Did you ever notice how much 
more fun it is to give than to re- 
ceive? 

BETTY—Yes, it is fun! Ie 
makes you feel happy inside. 

GIFT CHECKER—Our friends 
give us presents because they like 
us and enjoy the fun of giving. 
Does anyone know who brought 
the first Christmas presents? 

DAvID—Was it Kriss Kringle? 

GIFT CHECKER—Long ago the 
Wise Men brought their gifts to 
the Christ child in the manger, 
because they loved him; and ever 
since then people have given gifts 
at Christmas to those they love: 

(They listen while choir off 
stage sings “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are.’’) 

DONALD—What about Santa 
Claus? . ; 

GIFT CHECKER—Santa provides 
for all children, but it’s a big job. 
He needs help. 

(Off stage is heard the choir 
singing “Up on the Housetop.”) 

HELEN—I’d like to help Santa 
and buy lots of presents, but I 
Every- 
thing costs so much these days. 

GIFT CHECKER—A gift does 
not always need to come from a 
store. It can be bigger than any 
gift one buys. Each of you try 
to think of such a-gift that.you 
received during the year. It -be- 
longs on your page in the book, 
you know, but I can’t write it 
down until you think of it your- 
self. (Sits down and opens book, 
smiling as they talk.) 

(There is a pause while every- 
one appears to-be thinking.) 

MOLLY—I can’t think of any- 
(Continued on page 72) 
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saALLy—A little girl. 
MOTHER—Sally’s own. 


of pairs of boys. 











PETER—T he Peter Rabbit. 

MR. MCGREGOR—Peter’s enemy. 
JACK FROST—Always sharp. 
FROST ELVES—Any number 


Scene 1.—Sally’s bedroom. A window is at center back. 
Scene 2.—A winter wood by moonlight. Jack Frost’s snowy 

throne is on the side of the stage opposite the main entrance. 
Scene 3.—lInside Peter Rabbit’s home. 


CHARACTERS 


SNOW FAIRIES—Six or twelve 
little girls. 

SNOW QUEEN—A wise fairy. 

SNOW MEN—At least two 
couples. 

MOTHER RABBIT 

SANTA CLAUS 


SETTING F 











SCENE 1 


SALLY (fastening stocking to 
end of the bed)—Mother, do you 
suppose that if I sat up all night 
I could see Santa Claus? 

MOTHER—Oh, Sally, if you sat 
up all night long, Santa probably 
wouldn’t come at all. It is only 
the good little girls and boys that 
he comes to visit, and good girls 
and boys always go to sleep at 
bedtime. 

SALLY (jumping up and down 
with excitement )—But, Mother, 
how can I go to sleep when I’m 
so excited? 

MOTHER—Now, Sally, this is 
all nonsense. You hop into bed 
right now, and I will read you a 
story to help you relax. 

SALLY (hopping into bed, lies 
down flat, and pulls covers up to 
chin) —All right. 

MOTHER (goes to bookcase) — 
What shall it be? 

SALLY (sitting bolt upright in 
bed) —“’Twas the night before 
Christmas, when all through the 
house not a creature was stirring, 
not even a mouse.” 

MOTHER—Sally, Sally! Any- 
thing but that—there are already 
enough “visions of sugarplums” 
dancing through your head at 
this minute. Wouldn’t you like 
to hear about your friend, Peter 
Rabbit? 

SALLY—Why, yes, but Peter 
Rabbit doesn’t belong to Christ- 
mas. 

MOTHER—Then by all means 
let us read about Peter Rabbit. 

SALLY (snuggling down in 
bed) —Mmmmmmmn, all right. 

(Mother begins to read The 
Story of Peter Rabbit. As Sally 
dozes off, Mother rises and tip- 
toes out of room. Lights dim.) 
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(A shot is heard. Sally sits up. 
A long-eared head appears at the 
open window. Immediately aft- 
erward Peter hops into the room. 
Glancing briefly about, he turns 
again to look out of the window. 
At once he ducks down, with on- 
ly his ears outlined against the 
window. Mr. McGregor goes by.) 

MR. MCGREGOR (irritated)— 
Where did that consarned rabbit 
go now? I'll git him yet. He 
can’t git away with the moon- 
light so bright against the snow. 

PETER—Whew! I thought he 
had me that time, sure. 

saLLy—I think that was old 
Mr. McGregor, wasn’t it? 

PETER—Yeah, the toadstool! 

SALLY—Are you Peter Rabbit? 

PETER—Right you are. 

SALLY—For a minute there | 
thought you were Santa Claus. 

PETER (with suspicion) —Santa 
Claus? 

SALLY—Yes, Santa Claus. You 
needn’t look offended. He is a 
very important person. 

PETER (brightening)—Oh, he 
is? 

SALLY—Have you never heard 
of Santa Claus? 

PETER—No, I haven’t. Who is 
he? Human or animal? 

SALLY—He certainly is not an 
animal. (Sensing Peter’s indig- 
nation, she continues, hurriedly.) 
Although animals can be very 
nice, of course. And I don’t be- 
lieve he is human either, exactly. 

PETER (curious) —What does 
he look like? 

SALLY—He looks like a jolly 
little grandfather, with twinkling 
eyes, and a long white beard, and 
the friendliest smile. He’s dressed 
all in red with white fur trim- 
mings, and on his back is a sack 
full of presents. 


PETER (sfill curious)—Where 
did you see him? 
saALLY—Oh, I have never seen 
him. ; 
PETER—Well, then how do 
you know what he looks like? 
SALLY—I’ve seen pictures of 
him, and.read about him. 
PETER—Oh, he is just a story- 
book character. ; 
SALLY—He is not! For that 
matter, you aren’t anything but 
a storybook character yourself. 
PETER—I am, too. I’m just as 
real as you are. 
SALLY—Well, so is Santa Claus. 
PETER—How do you know, if 
you have never seen him? 
saLLy—Oh, I can prove that 
he is real, Peter. Every year at 
Christmas time he comes to my 
house and leaves me presents— 
toys and candy and new clothes 
and everything you can imagine. 
PETER—He does? Are you a 
special friend of his? 
saLLY—No more than the oth- 
er girls and boys. He does the 
same thing for all of us, There 





PETER RABBIT AND 


FOR ALL GRADES 


NINA PILE 


Formerly, Teacher, Castle Rock School, 
Shasta County, California 


will be lots of gifts under the 
Christmas tree. ‘See my stocking 
hanging at the foot of the bed? 
He'll slip in here when I’m asleep 
and stuff it full with surprises. 

PETER—He will? 

sALLY—Oh, yes. 

PETER—And he has done this 
for you every year? 

SALLY—Every year on Christ- 
mas Eve for as long as I can re- 
member. 

PETER—He has never come to 
our house. 

SALLY—Oh, Peter. Never? 

PETER—Never. I don’t think 


it’s fair. 

SALLY—Perhaps you haven't 
been good. 

PETER—Good? Do you have 
to be good? 


SALLY—Of course. 
PETER—For how long? 
SALLY—Why, for the year— 
until he comes again. 
PETER—Huh? In that case, 
just forget it. I wouldn’t care to 
have him visit me—not under 
those conditions. It wouldn’t be 
worth it. Just between the two 
of us, how do you manage? 
SALLY—Manage what? 
PETER—Being good all year. 
SALLY—Why, it’s easy, I— 
Well— I guess— Why— Why— 
Well, to be honest with you, 
Peter, I guess I’m not exactly 
good all the time. Some of the 
time I’m good, but then part of 
the time I’m pretty naughty. 
PETER—It’s just the same with 
me. There must be some other 
reason why Santa Claus visits you 
and passes me up. 
saLLY—No, Peter, my mother 
says he visits only the good little 
girls and boys. 
PETER—When does she tell you 
that, I'd like to know. 
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sSALLY—When I’m doing some- 
thing I shouldn’t, or when she 
wants me to do something and I 
don’t want to. 

PETER—Just as I thought. Par- 
ent propaganda, pure and simple. 
Parent propaganda. They'll do it 
every time. No, it can’t be be- 
cause you’re good—because you’re 
not. There must be some other 
reason for his visiting you. 

SALLY—Well, I guess it must 
be magic. 

PETER—If it’s magic, then I 
can learn all about it. The crea- 
tures in the woods know magic. 
Pll ask them about Santa Claus, 
and they will be able to help me. 

SALLY—What creatures in the 
woods? 

PETER—Oh, Jack Frost and his 
Elves, and the Snow Queen and 
her Snow Fairies, and all the rest 
of them. The woods are full of 
magic. 

SALLY—How exciting! May I 
go with you? Please let me. 

PETER—Come along. But we'll 
have to keep a sharp eye out for 
old McGregor, or I’m a goner. 

SALLY—Just a second while I 
put on my robe and slippers. [ll 
be right with you. Oh, isn’t this 
fun? 

(They exit through window.) 


SCENE 2 


(Downstage left is a small 
portable Christmas tree. Cut- 
paper snowflakes and icicles are 
scattered about. Jack Frost is on 
his throne, busily snipping frost 
pictures. As one falls to the 
floor, two Frost Elves skip in to 
the tune of “Galway Piper.” One 
snatches up the picture, and they 
continue skipping, while the rest 
of the Elves enter and all form a 
double circle.) 


THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 











CosTUMES 


to look like icicles. 
one package of white crepe paper. 
flakes. 


crepe paper. 
cloth. 








Sally wears pajamas; Mother, a housecoat. 
with ears, is white flannelette. He wears a plaid shirt, over- 
alls, and white fur mittens and tail. Mr. McGregor is dressed 
like a farmer. Jack Frost’s costume has overlapping layers of 
blue crepe paper, edged with glitters, sewed to a blouse and 
jeans. His ice-block crown is made from crumpled colorless 
transparent tissue, straightened and pasted over a wire frame. 
Frost Elves wear white shirts, along the sleeves of which have 
been sewed pointed scallops of blue crepe paper with edges 
glittered. Their swords are rolls of transparent tissue twisted 
Each Snow Fairy’s skirt is made from 
Hats are cut-paper snow- 
Snow Queen’s dress is made of starched white mos- 
quito netting. Her crown is made of corrugated cardboard, 
painted white. Wires, also white, are fitted into corrugations 
at intervals and tipped with paper snowflakes, 
wear large white shirts, padded, and full trousers of white 
Head and mittens are made from old white 
Features are outlined in black crayon. 
Rabbit looks like Peter, but wears a cotton dress and apron. 


Peter’s hood, 


Snow Men 


Mother 

















SNOW QUEEN 








FROST ELVES (sing to tune of 
“Galway Piper”)— 
With the snowflakes we will mingle, 
Making toes and fingers tingle, 
While the sleigh bells gaily jingle; 
Frost Elves act for Jack Frost. 
Every tree we'll cause to glow, 
Each little twig will sparkle so, 
We scatter jewels where’er we go; 
Frost Elves work for Jack Frost. 


Frosty fingers swiftly sketching 
On your windowpanes an etching, 
Of a snow scene fair and fetching; 
Frost Elves act for Jack Frost. 
Soon the frozen world will seem 
Like a lovely winter’s dream. 
Underneath the moon’s cold beam 
Frost Elves work for Jack Frost. 
(Frost Elves exit.) 
(Enter Peter and Sally.) 
PETER—Hi, Jack! 
JACK FROST (nodding) —Peter. 
PETER—I have brought— Say, 
what is your name? 
SALLY—It is Sally. 
PETER—Sally. 
yack Frost (still occupied)— 
Sally. 
SALLY—Oh, how do you do, 
Jack Frost. (To Peter.) He is 
Jack Frost, isn’t he? 











SNOW FAIRY. 
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JACK FROsST—Yes. Who else? 

SALLY—Well, I’m sure I—I— 

PETER—Oh, don’t mind Jack 
Frost, Sally. You'll find he is al- 
ways a little sharp. 

JACK FROST—It’s my business 
to be sharp. I have to be. I must 
crack the rocks and stir the earth 
and nip the leaves. 

SALLY—But my nose—some- 
times you nip it too. Do you 
have to do that? 

JACK FROsT—I’m not at all 
concerned with your nose. If it 
is in my way, it gets nipped. 
Nothing personal about it, I as- 
sure you. 

SALLY—Look here, Mr. Frost, 
you may talk as crispy-crunchy 
as you like, and nip my nose 
whenever you will, but I still 
like you. 

JACK FROST—You do? 

saLLy—Yes, and I like the pic- 
tures you make on my window. 

PETER—That’s what he’s do- 
ing right now—making designs 
for his Elves to paste on windows. 

SALLY—They’re beautiful. I 
like these especially. (She points 
to two.) 

JACK FROST (speaking to Frost 
Elves, two of whom appear in re- 
spouse to his clap)—Go! Paste 
these on Sally’s windows. 

ELVES—Yes, Jack Frost. (Evxif.) 

SALLY—Thank you, thank you. 
Mother will never believe that I 
picked out the designs myself. 

yack Frost—lIs there any- 
thing else I can do for you? 

SALLY—Yes, there is some- 
thing else you can do for me—or 
rather for my friend, Peter. 

PETER—Yes, Jack. What do 
you know about Santa Claus? 

JACK FROsT—Let me see, now. 
The name sounds familiar. Santa 
Claus. Hmmmmmm. 
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SALLY—You know—red suit 
with white fur trim, a snowy 
beard, plump— 

PETER—And a sack of presents 
on his back. 

JACK FROsST—Well, now that 
you mention it, I do remember 
some such character. Seems to me 
I’ve seen him shoot by in a sled 
pulled by reindeer. 

SALLY—Yes, that’s he. 
Santa, all right. 

PETER—Tell us all you know 
about him. How do you make 
him bring you presents? Every 
year at Christmas he gives Sally 
and other human children sur- 
prise gifts, but he has never re- 
membered me. How can I have 
Christmas, too? 

JACK FROST—I’m sure I don’t 
know. I’m much too busy to pay 
any attention to such frivolity. 
Ask Snow Queen. She’s a lively 
creature—always finding time 
for fun and frolic. 

saLLY—I wish I could catch a 
glimpse of her! , 

JACK FROST—Stick around and 
you will. I see a snowflake flut- 
tering this way now, and she 
won’t be far behind. 

(Snow Fairies enter and dance 
to “Humoreske.” The first four 
measures are repeated until all 
are in place. Fairies come in slow- 
ly at first, and then more rapidly 
as though the storm were thick- 
ening. Smail running steps on 
tiptoe are used. Arms areextend- 
ed out and up, and flutter up and 
down. Each whirls to the center 
of the stage, and then to ber 
place, where she twirls slowly in 
one spot. When all are in posi- 
tion, each child--or couple if 
there are twelve—stands at the 
point of an imaginary six- pointed 
star.) (Continued on page 74) 
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SANTA CLAUS IS COMING THIS WAY 


WORDS BY ARTHUR BROWN 


1. Old San - ta Claus lives in a 


2. The night 


3. He wears a 


comes o’er the way in 
creeps in the house, as 
jumps in his sleigh and 


Chorus: Tra - la - la - la - la, 


Tra - la - la - la - la, 


is dark and the wind 
red coat and a warm, fur-ry cap, 


a rein - deer 
still as a 
then he’s 


Tra - la - la - Ja - la, 


Tra - la - la - la - la, 


lic- tle snow hut, 
. blows cold, 


sleigh, That no 
mouse, 
a- way, 


Old 


His heart is 


And 
And he’s 


leaves his 
com - ing 


Old 





MUSIC BY EDNA L, BROWN 


Up in ~ the po-lar snows. 
But San-ta Claus knows the road. 


al - ways light. 


—— 


one but San - ta Claus knows. 


load. 
to - night. 


heavy - y 
here 


San -ta Claus is com-ing this way. 


San - ta Claus is com - ing this 


THE VISIT OF SANTA CLAUS 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


(Santa Claus and two Brownies 
are the actors in this skit. The 
setting is a living room with two 
doors in rear wall. Four stock- 
ings bang from a mantel. The 
room is in semidarkness. A door 
is opened slowly. First Brownie 
peeks in. The opposite door is 
opened; Second Brownie peeks in. 
Both come softly to the center of 
the stage.) 

FIRST BROWNIE—Sh! 
Are we alone? 

SECOND BROWNIE—Yes, I be- 
lieve we are. 

FIRST BROWNIE—We must be 
very sure that there are no girls 
or boys hiding around here. 

(They peek under the furni- 
ture and in the corners.) 


Quiet! 
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BOTH (returning to the center 
of the room)—I guess not. Un- 
less— (Turning to the audience 
and pointing, they call.) Have 
you seen anyone? 

FIRST BROWNIE—No, of course 
they can’t answer us. We might 
just as well call Santa. 

SECOND BROWNIE (running to 
door on right and peeking out )— 
Come on in, Santa. 

(Santa enters carrying a heavy 
pack.) 

SANTA (loudly)—Well, well! 
Here we are! 
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FIRST BROWNIE (jumping up 
and down in reproof )—Sh-h-h! 
Not so loud! Everyone is asleep. 

SANTA (puts down his pack) — 
Why, yes! Of course! (Whis- 
pers.) Unpack the toys and 
don’t make any noise. (He exag- 
gerates his quietness and bushes 
Brownies. They pretend to be 
disgusted with him.) A gift for 
Barbara and one for Tommy. 
(He pulls things out of his bag 
and fills the stockings. Brownies 
take gifts out of the bag and 
place them on table.) And a 


doll for Jane and a horn for Billy! 
Let’s see whether it works. (He 
toots it.) 

SECOND BROWNIE—Sh-h-h! 

saNTA—Oh, I forgot. And a 
candy cane for each good little 
child. There! That’s done. 

FIRST BROWNIE—AIl through, 
Santa? Come on. 

SECOND BROWNIE (shouldering 
the bag)—I’ve got your bag, 
Santa. All ready! 

(Brownies tiptoe out, glancing 
back at Santa who is exaggerat- 
ing his big steps on tiptoe.) 

SANTA—AIl quiet now. . Sh-h. 
(He goes out and closes door; 
then immediately opens it, looks 
at audience, and shouts.) Metry 
Christmas! 
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“WHEN THE PINATA WAS 


(Rosa is weaving a basket.) 
MARIA (rushes in)—Rosa, why 
have Mother and Father . gone 


away on the day of the Nativity 


Fiesta? 

ROSA (wiping her eyes)—Oh, 
little Maria, evil times are upon 
us! Late last night when you 
were asleep some. gringos came 
and knockedon the door. -In 
loud voices they shouted, “Show 
us the grant to this rancho or get 
out.” Your papa went to his desk 
and looked among the many pa- 
pers there, but he did not find 
the grant. 

MARIA—What did they méan, 
Rosa? What is a grant? 

ROSA—A great many years ago 
the King of Spain. gave one of 
your ancestors a paper that said 
this Rancho San Felipe belonged 
to him and to his heirs forever. 

MARIA—Then how can those 
gringos make us leave? 

rosa—If your papa does not 
find the paper, he cannot prove 
that the King ever granted the 
land to his family. 

MARIA—Why wasn’t it with 
Father’s other papers? 

ROosA—Your grandpa did not 
telh your papa where he kept the 
grant. 

MARIA—You knew my grand- 
father, didn’t you, Rosa? 

ROSA—Si, Maria- mia. When 
Ramon and I were married, we 
left my home a little way down 
the road and came here to work 
for your grandfather and grand- 
mother. Now they are gone and 
your papa is the ranchero. Ay 
de mi! I thought to end my 
days here on this peaceful rancho. 
If the gringos steal your papa’s 
land, what will become of poor 
Rosa? 

MARIA—I know Mother and 
Father will think of something, 
Rosa. Don’t be sad. (She wipes 
a tear from her own eye.) Per- 
haps this time next year we shall 
be far, far away from the dear 
Rancho San Felipe. 

ROSA—Don’t you cry, little 
sehorita. Rosa is old and weeps 
easily. You are young, and the 
young should be happy and gay. 

MARIA—No, I must not waste 
time in tears. If the worst hap- 
pens and we have to leave this 
place, at least our last Fiesta of 
the Nativity can be a happy one. 
While Mother and Father are 
away I am mistress of the rancho, 
so I must be sure that the fiesta 
is. celebrated properly for sister 
Laurita and our friends. 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


WINIFRED CHURCHILL 


This play gives us an idea of how Christmas was 
celebrated long ago in that part of our country 
which is now California. It is full of suspense. 

















RosA—That is the way to talk! 
I'll go and prepare the food. 

(Laurita enters left, passing 
Rosa who exits.) 

LAURITA—T hat sounds good to 


me, Rosa. (Sees that Maria has 
been crying; goes over to her and 
pats her on the back.) Why are 
you sad, Maria? Is it because 
Mother and Father have gone 
away? Never mind, Rosa will 
take care of us. 

MaRIA (lifts ber head)—Oh, 
Laurita, Rosa says if Father does 
not find the grant to the rancho 
we must go. This may be the 
last fiesta we shall have here, but 
how can we have a fiesta without 
Mother and Father? How can 
we tell our friends there will be 
no party and no piviata this time? 

LAuRITA—Why not have our 
friends and the pinata just the 
same? Dolores and Carmen will 
help us entertain, I’m sure. 





MARIA—Rosa could feed us and 
our guests, it is true, but a Nativ- 
ity Fiesta would not seem right 
without a pifata full of trinkets. 
What shall we do about that? 

LAURITA—I must have some 
trinkets that I could spare. So 
have you, I’m sure. 

MARIA—Yes, I must have, but 
where can we get a pinata? 

LAURITA—Perhaps we can find 
something in the house which we 
can use for a pinata. 

MaRIA (brightening)—I know 
where there is an old olla which 
has not been touched for many 
years. It is dust-covered and 
shabby, so I think Mother would 
not mind if we used it. 

LAURITA—Just the thing! 

MARIA—I'll try to find Dolores 
and Carmen and ask them to help 
us. (Exits right.) 

(Laurita walks round the pa- 
tio. She straightens some pottery, 








} CHARACTERS 


MARIA—A_ girl about twelve years 
old. 

rosa—An elderly servant in the 
employ of Maria’s father. 

LAURITA—Maria’s younger sister. 

DOLORES 

CARMEN 

GUEsTs—Any number. They may be 
all girls if desired, 


CosTUMES 


The girls wear full skirts and white 
blouses embroidered in color. Rosa’s 
costume is similar but more subdued, 
If boys are among the guests, they 
wear outfits resembling the Mexican 
national charro (cowboy) ‘costumes. 


—Friends of the sisters, 








the furnishings. The posts support- 


SETTING 


The patio of the- Fernandez house 
on the Rancho San Felipe, located in 
California before that region came un- 
der United States control. A roof 
supported by posts projects from the 
rear wall. A sturdy table near the 
center of the stage, several benches 
and stools and one high-backed chair, 
together with pottery jars, make up 


ing the roof are decorated with vines 
and artificial flowers. A number of 
jars with growing plants add to the 
effect. An old pottery jar which can 
be broken (or one made of papier- 
maché) is needed to represent the olla 
that is the foundation for the pirata. 
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.. Hello, girls. 


BROKEN 


shakes a rug, and is aboui to exit 
when Dolores enters.) 
DOLORES—Hello, Laurita. I'd 
like to see Maria. I came to ask 
her about the fiesta. If your par- 
ents are not at home, I suppose 
there won’t be any party. I can 
get word to your guests not to 


come if you wish. 


LAURITA—Maria went to look 
for you and Carmen, Dolores. 

DOLORES (goes over to right 
and looks out)—Here they are! 
I’m sorry I missed 
you, Maria. 

(Maria and Carmen come in 
right. Carmen has a basket con- 
taining trinkets.) 

MARIA—Here you are, Dolores! 
Did Laurita tell you I wanted to 
see you? Have you any trinkets 
for the pifiata?. We are going to 
have our fiesta just as if Mother 
and Father were here. The food 
has been prepared and Rosa will 
serve it, and we will sing and 
dance and have fun. 

CARMEN—In this basket I have 
little gifts and sweetmeats to put 
in the pinata. 

DOLORES—Oh, I am so glad 
that there is to be a party! I will 
get some pretty ribbons and pa- 
per that I have at home. 

MARIA—I'll go look for the old 
olla to put them in. Will you 
two unpack Carmen’s basket 
while we are gone? (Exits left 


“with Dolores.) 


(Laurita and Carmen proceed 
to unpack the basket.) 

LAURITA (sitting back on the 
floor) —Carmen, what is a grant? 

CARMEN—I’m not sure exact- 
ly, Laurita, but it has something 
to do with owning land. 

LauRITA—And if a man has 
not such a grant, does that mean 
that his family must leave their 
home? 

CARMEN—That depends. Why 
do you ask? 

LAURITA—Maria says that we 
have no grant to the rancho, and 
Rosa says we must go. If we do 
go, Carmen, do you think Rosa 
can stay at your house? 

CARMEN—Why, if you go, we 
must go too, for our house is on 
the same rancho, and we shall not 
be allowed to stay, either. 

DOLORES (enters)—See, I have 
pretty ribbon, paper, and flowers 
fresh from the garden. 

LauRITA—Oh, how lovely! 

MARIA (enters with a dusty 
olla, which she sets on the ta- 
ble and carefully dusts)—Well, 
here it is. (Continued on page 70) 
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LOVELY CHILD OF MARY 


WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARGUERITE ARABEL WING 


1. Love - ly Child A - mong the gen - tle sheep, 
2. Proph - e - sied By an - gel hosts a. - _ far, 


com - pa-ny, Nowhush thee to thy 
world new hope Be-neath the Ma-gi 


Love - ly Child of Ma ry, Let naught dis- turb thy _ rest; 
Love - ly Child of Ma ry, The sky is’ bright a - bove; 


shep - herds kneel and kings draw near, Dream thou on Ma-ry’s _ breast. 
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SCENE 1 


(King Herod is seated on his 
throne, with a soldier on each 
side and two attendants near by. 
Chief Attendant enters right, ap- 
proaches the throne, kneels, and 


rises.) 
CHIEF ATTENDANT—Gracious 
King Herod! There are three 


wise men in the palace who have 
come a long journey from the 
Orient and beg an audience. 

KING HEROD—What is the na- 
ture of their business? Do they 
come as messengers of war or 
peace? 

CHIEF ATTENDANT—Neither, 
O King! They tell a very strange 
story. Afar off, they have seen 
an unusual’ star, which they say 
betokens the birth of a new king 
in Judea. 

KING HEROD (séarting upright 
in anger)—A new king in Judea! 
This kind of talk is treason; spo- 
ken by foreigners, it smacks of 
war. Show them here at once. 

CHIEF ATTENDANT (bows)— 
Yes, Your Majesty. (Departs.) 

KING HEROD (musingaloud )— 
I'll be cunning with these strang- 
ers and learn all Ican. No doubt 
I shall have to take steps to avoid 
usurpation of my throne. 

(Chief Attendant enters, fol- 
lowed by three Wise Men. They 
approach the throne and bow 
low.) 

CHIEF ATTENDANT—O Noble 
King Herod! These are the three 
wise men who have come so far to 
thy court to talk ‘with thee. 

KING HEROD—Welcome, wise 
men, to Jerusalem. How may I 
command for thee? 


THE KING IS BORN3¥<2 


FOR ALL GRADES 


ELMER LEROY BAKER 
Formerly, Superintendent, Woodford School, Carter Count y, Oklahoma 
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CHARACTERS 


KING HEROD CHIEF PRIEST 


SOLDIERS FIRST SHEPHERD 
ATTENDANTS SECOND SHEPHERD 
CHIEF THIRD SHEPHERD 
ATTENDANT ANGEL 
FIRST WISE MAN CHOIK 
SECOND WISE MARY 
MAN JOSEPH 


THIRD WISE MAN 








SETTING 


Sceae 1—The throne room of 
King Herod. 

Scene 2—A hillside pasture - at 
night, 

Scene 3.—The road near Bethle- 
hem at night. This scene may be 
played in front of the curtain. 

Scene 4.—The Holy Family around 
the manger in the stable. 














FIRST WISE MAN—Where is he 
that is born King of the Jews? 

KING HEROD (indignantly) —I 
am King of the Jews. 

SECOND WISE MAN—That we 
know, King Herod, but him we 
seek is much greater than thou 
art. 

KING HEROD (amgrily)—There 
is none in all Judea greater than 
I. Dare ye dispute my kingship? 

THIRD WISE MAN—We grant 
thou art great, and we come not 
to challenge thy rule, but we 
have heard of a prophecy con- 
cerning one who shall be born a 
Savior to the Jews. 

KING HEROD (chiding)—You 
have listened to idle talk. No 
doubt the prophecy is as false as 
the prophet. 

FIRST WISE MAN—We are cer- 
tain of our quest. We have seen 
his star in the east. Such a bright 
star as we have never seen before! 
And we are come to worship him. 

KING HEROD (addressing Chief 
Attendant )—Bring me hither the 
Chief Priest. . 

CHIEF ATTENDANT (bows)— 
I will, my king! (Exits.) 

SECOND WISE MAN—Kings are 
made from princes by right of 
birth, O King Herod, but the one 
we seek is boru a king. 


THIRD WISE MAN—H¢e shall 
have great powers and do miracu- 
lous things to help the people. 

(Chief Attendant enters, fol- 
lowed by Chicf Priest. Wise Men 
move across the court respectful- 
ly to allow private conference of 
King Herod with Chief Priest.) 

CHIEF PRIEST (bows low with 
dignity) —I come at thy com- 
mand, O King Herod of Judea! 

KING HEROD—These wise men 
from the East bring word of a 
bright star, and a strange story 
about one who is to be born king 
of the Jews. Dost thou know 
where it is that he shall be born? 

CHIEF PRIEST—The scribes say 
in Bethlehem of Judea: for thus 
it is written by the prophet: 
“And thou Bethlehem, in the 
land of Juda, art not the least 
among the princes of Juda: for 
out of thee shall come a Gover- 
nor, that shall rule my people 
Israel.” 

KING HEROD—I like not those 
words, but thou hast spoken by 
command. Go back to the scribes 
and learn all possible concerning 
the new king. 

CHIEF priest (bows gravely) — 
Yes, Your Majesty. (Departs.) 

KING HEROD (motioning for 
the Wise Men to come closer) — 
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[ am told that the new king shall 
be born in Bethlehem, O wise 
men. “Go and search diligently 
for the young child; and when ye 
have found him, bring me word 
again, that I may come and wor- 
ship him, also.” 

FIRST WISE MAN—We shall re- 
member thy courtesy, O King! 

(Wise Men bow and depart.) 

KING HEROD (releasing pent- 
up hatred) —I will not tolerate 
this prophecy! J am King of the 
Jews! 

ATTENDANTS (all fogether)— 
Yes, Your Majesty! 

KING HEROD—I shall destroy 
this child if I have to kill every 
babe in Bethlehem. 


SCENE 2 


(Three Shepherds sit together 
on a hillside.) 

FIRST SHEPHERD—The day is 
done. The sheep are in their fold 
asleep. This has been a fortunate 
day. No accidents. No injuries. 
All is well. 

SECOND SHEPHERD—Y onder is 
Bethlehem. See the dim lights of 
the dwellings. Soon the people 
will sleep in their beds under their 
roofs, while we shall lie all night 
in the open and look up at the 
brightly shining stars till wesleep. 

(Back stage, Choir sings softly 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem,.’”) 

THIRD SHEPHERD—Ours is in- 
deed a privilege. We have fresh 
breezes for better health. The 
voices of the night shall be our 
lullabies. Our good dogs keep 
watch for us. Our robes, though 
simple, keep' us warm. We shall 
rise tomorrow to meet the dawn 
of a new day. (Continued on page 67) 
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A HYMN OF PEACE 


WORDS BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES MUSIC BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
BOYS GIRLS 


cit ee ir 34 v | 
An - gel of Peace, thou hast wan - dered too long! Spread thy white wings to the sun - shine of love! 
Fly toourark on the wings of the dove— Speed o’er the far -sound -ing bil - lows of song, 


Pe 


Come, while our voic-es are blend-ed in song— Fly to our ark like the storm - beat -en dove! 


An - gels of 
Crowned with thine ol -ive-leaf gar-land of love— An - gel of Peace, thou hast wait-ed too long! de Set 


f 
Beth - le - hem, an -swer the strain! Hark! a new birth - song is fill - ing the sky! Loud as the storm - wind that tum - bles the 













if f 
main Bid the full breath of the or - gan re - ply— Let the loud tem - pest of voic-es re-ply— Roll its long surge like the 


cresc 


earth- shak - ing main! Swell the vast song till it mounts to the sky! An - gels of Beth - le - hem, ech -.o the strain. 


The words of this seng, part of the poem, “Hyme of Peace,” by Oliver Wendsll Holmes, ow used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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GIFT “CANDLES” 


HELEN TIMKO 


ENCILS—one or several—are 
P an appropriate gift from a 
teacher to her pupils. Individual 
name pencils may be ordered, or 
a child’s initials can be put on his 
pencils with small wood-marking 
tools available in the woodwork- 
ing shop. Each child’s pencils 
should be wrapped in tissue pa- 
per, tied at both ends, and labeled 
on the outside with his name. On 
the day before school closes for 
the Christmas holidays, the teach- 
er may put a large paper Christ- 
mas tree on the bulletin board. 
She may attach each package to 
the tree by means of thumbtacks 
pushed through both ends, past- 
ing a paper candle flame over the 
top thumbtack. The children will 
enjoy the surprise and will have 
fun finding their own “candles.” 


TREE ORNAMENTS 
LOIS MAXWELL MAHAN 


TRIKING tree decorations can 
be made from poppy pods, 
dried cockleburs, pine and hem- 
lock cones, acorns, hickory-nut 
hulls and hickory nuts, buckeyes 


(horse chestnuts) ,sycamore balls, 


rose hips, redbud beans, and small 
gourds. Strings of holly and oth- 
er winter berries provide gay fes- 
toons. 

Most nuts and pods may be 


given a coat of flour-and-water . 


paste, instead of paint. Color the 
paste with tempera, cake color- 
ing, colored ink, or beet juice. 
Tie strings to the ornaments be- 
fore dipping them and suspend 
them from a line to dry. Spread 
newspapers on the floor beneath 
to catch drippings. Sprinkle a 
little powdered aluminum or gold 
paint on the decorations while 
they are still wet. 

If you cannot gather seed pods 
and nuts to make into tree orna- 
ments, try modeling balls, stars, 
triangles, and other small shapes 


from the following mixture: two, 


parts sifted sawdust and one part 
flour, moistened with hot water 
and about a tablespoonful of glue. 
Strings or wires for hanging the 
ornaments should be put into 
them when they are being mod- 
eled. After they are dry, they 
may be painted. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another oper” at 








ARE you one of the many teachers 

who find the suggestions in the 

* Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 

Perhaps you have developed ideas 

which you would be willing to share 

. with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








FLOWER CONTAINERS 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


N My rural school we made 

flowerpots or jardinieres from 
old phonograph records. The 
records were heated in an oven 
until they began to get flexible. 
Then they were shaped so that 
they were wider at the top than 
at the bottom and fluted. When 
a satisfactory shape had been 
achieved, the containers were al- 
lowed to harden and were paint- 
ed in any desired color. 


FOR A FIREPLACE 
AMY KING 


PPORTUNITIES abound for 
O showing children that gift 
giving can be representative of 
the region in which they live. For 
example, in our state (Arizona), 
eucalyptus trees are quite com- 
mon. These trees shed strips of 
bark throughout the year. Since 
the bark makes a beautiful’fire, a 
package of it, tied with ribbon, 
makes a gift much appreciated 
by anyone who has a fireplace. 





A READING SEATWORK TREE 
MARY E. RAKER 
Teacher, Third Grade, 8. C. Jackson School, Andover, Massachusetts 


HE never-ending fascination 

of a Christmas tree may be 
turned to good account in pro- 
viding an amusing bit of reading 
seatwork at holiday time. Cut a 
Christmas tree about 11” high 
from green poster paper and paste 
it on 9” x 12” oak tag. Then 





‘such as: 


insert a number of round-headed 
brass paper fasteners. Next de- 
vise a sack for Santa Claus, about 
2%” high, from brown cloth or 
construction paper, held full and 
pasted at the edges on the oak 
tag beneath the tree. In this bag 
place tags 2” x 4”, made of col- 
ored construction paper, bearing 
names of gifts. Run about 2%” 
of colored yarn through one end 
of each tag. 

The game is for the pupil to 
take the little tags from the bag 
and hang them from the paper 
fasteners by means of the yarn. 
In order to give practice in both 
reading and organization, it is 
best to prepare some directions 
“Take the little tags 
from Santa’s bag. Hang the gifts 
which Mother would like on the 
tree. Put the others back in the 
bag.” At another time, gifts for 
another member of the family 
may be selected. 
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A DOLL SHOW 


ODELLE MEBANE 


N THE first school day after 
O the Christmas holidays, my 
pupils love to talk about their 
toys and look at the dolls which 
some of the girls have brought. 
The conversation leads up to the 
subject of a doll show. 

The next day we get ready for 
our show. Each girl who wants 
to bring a doll—old or new— 
plans what she can tell about it. 
The boys will be the audience. 
(Later they can have a show of 
mechanical toys.) Sometimes we 
decide to invite other rooms to 
see our dolls and hear about them. 
When our guests arrive, each girl 
shows her doll and tells some- 
thing interesting about it. This 
activity provides for much oral 
expression and pupil planning. 


A REAL SAVING 


CLEOPATRA A. DREDDEN 


M**: teachers, of course, use 
pictures from old Christ- 
mas cards to make tree decora- 
tions, seals, tags, and so on, but 
they throw away the plain backs 
of the folded cards. Last year, 
my first- and second-grade pupils 
carefully saved these sheets. And 
after Christmas, we measured and 
cut the sheets into squares as big 
as we could get and used them 
for art work. In January, we 
made snowflakes from them. Lat- 
er on, valentines and bookmarks 
were made. From time to time, 
helpful suggestions are offered for 
ways in which these paper squares 
can be used. 


WINDOW PAINTING 


ELIZABETH LEE CANNING 


AVE you tried painting pic- 
H tures on windowpanes? A 
seasonal picture may be drawn 
on paper and attached outside the 
window until the painting is fin- 
ished. To make the outline, use 
cleaning powder, applied with a 
water-color brush, and enough 
water to moisten the powder. To 
fill in large areas, use wallpaper 
paste, colored with water colors 
and made thin enough to spread. 
This mixture will not run, and 


can be washed off. 
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Holiday mecca for nature lovers! A vast panorama of 
scenic wonders, island cruises, animal and fish life, colorful 
Indians, relics of their ancestors. Year-round sports at 
their best. Secure accommodations ahead. 

The British Columbia Government Travel Bureau, Victoria, B.C. 


COME YEAR-ROUND 
TO EVERGREEN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 











A PERSONAL SERVICE for TEACHERS 


LOANS c, MAIL 






L. C. Denison, la.—‘‘Thanke to 
Mutual Lean Co., you made it 
possible for me to further my 


education by 
money.” 


lending me 


B. M. Claremore, Okla.—-‘! 
thank you very much for the 
help you gave when I needed 
it. I may be calling for more 
money before school starts.” 


A. L. S. Pairbury, Nebr.-—“If 
I shal! ever need financial help 
again, the Mutual Loan Co. 
will be my preference.” 


G. W. Compton, Cal.—“We en- 
joyed our dealings with you 
folks very much and thought 
you were very fair in every 


H. 3. F. Shreveport, La.—‘l 
will net hesitate to recommend 
your firm to my friends.” 
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On your signature only! 


=~) A$ PRIVATE AS A PERSONAL LETTER 
~ / “LOW RATES... QUICK SERVICE 


ww When you need EXTRA CASH quickly—it’s a 

comfort to know there’s a friendly, understand- 
ing organization ready to mail the money to you by fast- 
est train or air mail. Mutual Loan Co. has specialized in 
helping teachers for over 41 years. Our confidential 
“LOANS BY MAIL service” for teachers, enables you to 
get Ready Cash, at low rates, on your Signature Only. 
No security is required. No co-signers or witnesses 
needed. Relatives, school authorities or associates never 
consulted. 


From $30 to $300 CASH—15 Months to Pay 


You simply fill in our Confidential Money Request Form 
in any amount from $30 to $300—sign it and send it in. 
The money will come in a plain envelope, and the interest 
rate will be the lowest in our 41 years’ history. You can 
have up to 15 months to pay with no principal payments 
during the 3 summer months of vacation. You pay inter- 
est only for the actual time you use the money. 


Get full details at once. Fill in 
coupon below and send it today 
—no obligation. 








6 =~ ef 
‘ A } 
~~ => A 
A a Y’’ MUTUAL LOAN CO.~-~-4 
- SS ita ~ Attention JUNE ALLEN | 
C4 i \ Door 8, Frances Bidg., Sioux City 2, ta. | 
' Without obligation, send me details on Teach- 
ers Confidential LOANS BY MAIL service. ; 
I Name... Pe ee Se a Se — i 
I] Address___ shied Saldhduensaltat 
) ES sconces mncaptileiiieatansaiaies MD ininanceuiuiihiaiiiiie ! 


Racaebeiisithesckcatecnasatinaensmamammaenial 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 





DO YOU wish to broaden your pupils’ social concepts and provide a 
motive for worth-while language experiences? Then read the notices 
below and discuss with your pupils the possibility of corresponding with 
one or more of the schools represented. Perhaps your group will decide 
to send in a Club-Exchange notice too. If so, do it early. Try to men- 
tion some point of special interest in your locality. Plan to have your 
pupils answer all letters recetved—at least those received during the six 
weeks following publication of your notice. This free service is open to 
teachers and pupils in the first eight grades. All notices must be con- 
cerned chiefly with the exchange of correspondence, give complete 
addresses, and be signed by the teachers themselves. Address notices 
to: Club Exchange, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


Colorado.—My school and I wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, and articles 
with pupils and teachers in schools of 
the United States and foreign countries. 
We are located in the scenic Southwest 
near the home of the modern Ute and 
Navajo Indians, and are within twenty 
miles of Mesa Verde National Park, 
which was the home of Indians long be- 
fore the discovery of America. Address 
all correspondence to: Mr. R. C. Taylor, 
Principal, Arriola School, Cortez, Col- 
orado. : : 

Minnesota——The pupils of my rural 
school—all grades except four and six— 
would like to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with children of every, state in 
the Union. My pupils all live on farms 
in the state of ten thousand lakes. 
Address: ' Miss Helen Rime, Murdock, 
Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—My third, fifth, seventh, 
and eighth grades wish to correspond 
and exchange pictures with pupils of 
the southern states, Canada, and Alaska. 
We live in a fine farming country with 
several good enterprising establishments 
including a large poultry firm, canning 
factories, and popular stores. This past 
summer a tornado hit our town. We 
are busy rebuilding it to make it a big- 
ger and better town than it was before 
the storm. “Address correspondence to: 
Mrs. Ottilia Evan, 256 Harding Avenue, 
Wells, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—The pupils in the sixth and 
eighth grades of Fanning School, No. 38, 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the same grades. Our school is not far 
from the great Lake of the Ozarks. Ad- 
dress all mail to: Mrs. Elsie E. Collins, 
Route 3, Cuba, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—My rural-school pupils of 
grades two through eight would like to 
correspond and exchange pictures with 
children of other schools in the same 
grades. We live in a farming district, 
close to the ranch country. Address 
correspondence to: Miss Helen Martens, 
Atkinson, Nebraska. 


New Mexico.—The fourth-grade pu- 
pils that I teach wish to exchange corre- 
spondence with other pupils of the same 
grade. We live in the county where 
the Carlsbad Caverns are located. Many 
of the girls and boys in our school are 
of Mexican parentage. Artesia is an oil 
and ranching town and is an excellent 
center from which to see much of the 
Land of Enchantment. We are located 
in the Pecos Valley. Address mail to: 
Miss Lou Robinson, 315 West Dallas 
Street, Artesia, New Mexico. 


New York.—My pupils in the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth grades wish 
to correspond with pupils in other states. 
We are located about 120 miles north of 
the city of New York and about 40 
miles from the Hudson River. Skiing 
is a very popular sport here in the winter. 
Address all mail to: Miss Eva L. Dills, 
Copake, New York. 


New York.—The children in the fifth 
and sixth grades of Lakeland School wish 
to hear from, and write to, children jn 
the same grades in schools in other 
states. Address: Miss Eva B. Nodine, 
638 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, 
New York. 


North Carolina—The eighth-graders 
of John Nichols High School wish to 
correspond with children in the same 
grade in other states. Address all mail 
to: Miss Emma Kate McInnis, Oxford 
Orphanage, Oxford, North Carolina. 


Oregon.—My third- and fourth-grade 
pupils would like to exchange cards and 
letters with children in the same grades 
in other states. We raise many acres of 
prunes and flax here. Address all mail 
to: Mrs. Catherine Redden, Box 246, 
Hubbard, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania—My fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades would enjoy ex- 
changing correspondence with pupils in 
the same grades elsewhere. Address mail 
to: Miss Edna M. Duff, R.D., Petersburg, 


Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota.—Full-blooded Sioux In- 
dian girls and boys of Lower Brule Res- 
eryation would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, or drawings with pupils of sixth 
or seventh grades in other schools, They 
feel that they can offer some interesting 
information about themselves and their 
people. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Marie N. Kiernan, Lower Brule, 
South Dakota. 


Tennessee-—My pupils in the fourth 
through the eighth grades would like to 
correspond and exchange pictures and 
views with pupils outside our state. Ours 
is a rural two-teacher school situated on 
the top of a mountain. It is close to 
Pickett County State Park and Dale 
Hollow Lake and other places of impor- 
tance in our Volunteer State. Address 
correspondence to: Mrs, Pansy Hill, 
Principal, Broad Doon School, Little 


Crab, Tennessee. 


Texas.—The pupils of my intermedi- 
ate room, grades four, five, and six, and 
I wish to exchange letters, pictures, sou- 
venirs, and products with pupils and 
teachers in any state or possession of the 
United States or in any foreign country. 
Address all correspondence to: Mrs. A. C. 
Halsell, Box 67, Sipe Springs, Texas. 


Wisconsin.—The pupils of the fifth, 
sixth, and eighth grades of Peoples 
School would like to exchange corre- 
spondence, pictures, or products with 
any children in the same grades in the 
United States or in foreign countries. 
Address: Mrs. Kathryn Rech, Peoples 
School, Cassville, Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin.—My seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils wish to write to pupils in 
all the other states. We will answer let- 
ters promptly. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Doris Van Ornum, Public School, 
Weyauwega, Wisconsin. 
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] America is a land of many soups. Some 
were made of. newly-discovered native 
products and are characteristic of the whole 
country. Others were Old World soups adapted 
to the food grown in certain localities by cooks 
of many different cultures. The nation over, as 
our forefathers opened one section of the country 
after another, regional soups were developed 
that tell the story of how America was settled. 





Along the New England seacoast clams 

have been a favorite since the Wampanoag 
Indians taught the Pilgrims at Plymouth how 
to find them at ebb tide by tracking down the 
clams’ fountain-spurt of water. Legend says the 
first true clam chowder was prepared by ship- 
wrecked sailors who rescued some hard tack and 
a little salt pork, then let clams work their magic 
for the rest. However this may be, New Eng- 
landers claim clam chowder, and its wonderful 
sea pungence hovers lightly on all New Eng- 
land's crisp salt air. : 


. 


7 Throughout the Middle West vegetable 
soup was a wintertime favorite with folks 
down on the farm. From the root pit in the hill- 
side, the farmer's wife dug turnips, potatoes, 
cabbages, and parsnips. Tomatoes were brought 
in from the springhouse where they had been 
left to ripen when the frost began to nip them. 
Then, in a big iron kettle on back of the wood 
stove, these vegetables were simmered with 
the shank bone of a beef critter and a piece of 
lean. Soup, like that, often made the whole 
meal on the farm dinner table. 


How Soups Helped Settle America 












2 Probably the most typically American of 
our soups is cream of tomato. The tomato 
was found growing on-this continent by Span- 
ish conquistadores. It was taken to Europe as a 
botanical novelty, but it came back to America 
to gain nation-wide acclaim as a savory, nutri- 
tious food. One of Jefferson’s cooks at Monti- 
cello was widely known for her rosy tomato 
bisque. And a Neapolitan-American painter, 
Michele Corne, spread its fame in New England. 


5 Philadelphia, quaint city where Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch mingled with Quakers and 
Swedes, was notable for the excellence of its 
cooking. A favorite with all its varied folk was 
the pungent soup called pepper pot. For years 
at twilight, along the cobblestoned streets. 
could be heard the plaintive cry of colored 
mammies vending pepper pot in charcoal 
braziers and chanting, “Peppery-pot, peppery- 
pot, Mak-a the heart strong, Mak-a you live 
long, Pepper pot, three cents a bowl.” 








> 


Chicken noodle soup was an American 

heritage the length and breadth of the land. 
Pioneers of almost every background brought 
some version of this recipe from the old country. 
So whenever they could, frontier families tried 
to take west a few setting hens to start a flock. 
Soon, in log cabins, sod huts, and adobe home- 
steads, pots were bubbling with rich golden 
broth, thick homemade noodles tossed giddily 
to tenderness, and a bouquet of herbs from the 
dooryard garden danced up and down, lending 
its magic savor to the 





Along the Gulf Coast, and in New Orle- 

ans, one of America’s finest cuisines was 
developed. Many of the recipes were originally 
French and Spanish, interpreted by negro cooks 
who were influenced by the Choctaw Indians, 
This blend of cultures produced cookery called 
Creole. Most famous of their dishes was gumbo 
creole soup, a medley of sea food or meat, rice, 
and vegetables, seasoned with the Indian con- 
diment, powdered bark and herbs, called filé. 


The New England farm folk set great store 

by bean soup. There used to be a kettleful 
on the crane most anytime. But it was in winter 
that bean soup really came into its own. Then 
the Goodwife brewed a pot of porridge and set 
the soup outside the puncheon door to cool. 
After nine days of ripening and. freezing, this 
lump was slung under the family pung and sent 
off to town along the frozen roads and streams. 
Game was scarce and inns were few and far 
between; so frozen bean soup served often as 
emergency rations during the trip. 


| 











USsA BE 








9 Then a new generation came along, a gen- 
eration in a hurry. There wasn’t time any- 
more for all that plucking, cleaning, stirring, 
and tasting. And America put its soup kettle up 
in the attic. But American soups were too good 
to forget. So H. J. Heinz Company culled the 
country for the best recipes, tasted and tested 
them with patient skill, until they-had restored 
the soups of our forefathers. Today, Ameri- 
ca’s favorite soups are available once more, 
condensed, packed in cans, ready for your pleas- 
ure at a moment's notice. 
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Helpful Teaching materials fe for r You 
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HOW TO 
ORDER 










coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
pa Ay information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. 





(For other coupons, see page 66.) 











MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
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RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION j ‘GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, Rm. 200 
1401 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. \ 113 St. Clair.Ave., N.E., Cleveland 14, Ohio i 
FREE Please send me a free copy | SPECIAL OFFER Please send me, 
of “How to Make Costumes for School { ‘for my classroom, a copy of “Famous 
Plays and Pageants.” \ Highways of this Amazing America,” your I 
full-color historical wall display. | enclose | 
Name of School _ | 10c to cover handling and mailing. 1 
es a | ee ee ae 
! l 
aS | Name spiniienmntnineienvaiat j 
I 
OY) as i School Address__ _ 
P.O. G | P.0.6 1 
Zone. a Ra State Zone___ _ State 
8 i2-461ns4 I 12-461N93 | 
mee meee ae err meme: memes Sem ee wiitise. 
TWA AIR WORLD EDUCATION SERVICE i YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Dept. & ua 
Kansas City 6, Missouri \ 32 East 57th St., New York 22, 1 
1 
FREE Please send me copy of: I FREE Please send me your Jj 
Film and Equipment Catalogues for 1945- 
(C0 “Aviation in the Elementary Grades” sate. —t i, be B, —_— ° i 
C) “Time G Place, Aviation for Secondary I = a, 3 on vw Sawenee 
Schools” 1 Schoo! » Te =e | ff 
| I 
Name __ — | Name — Se ee ] 
i | 
St. or R.D.__ sdinatninasiuittiani | I i 
P.O. & } °.0.6 i 
Zone ll Zone . State 
12-46 1N127 I 12-46IN112 I 
Se cae ee RE nn ea erence --------- 4 
WELCH ALLYN ] GILBERTON COMPANY, Dept. IN-12 
Auburn, N.Y. ' 510 Sixth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. I 
1 
FREE Please send me booklet i SPECIAL OFFER Please send me a I 
sample copy of one of your thirty Classic l 
giving full information about the Massa- 
i Comics. | enclose 10 cents to cover mail- . 
chusetts Vision Test. | ing costs. I 
l ! 
OO a a ae I Name_ ee 1 
I I 
| i Ra Ae vane | 3 4 aes — 
P.O. G | 20.6 I 
Zone___ State Zone = 
12-461N 137. I 12-461N63 | 


eee eeesne =~] 











| RALSTON PURINA CO. 
Door 8, Frances Bidg., Sioux City 2, lowa 33V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. l 
l 
FREE Please send me, without | FREE Please send me, without i 
cost or obligation, “Teaching Kit on 
| ovmeat® {cs 4 as Gusesioad in your of I 
: o 4 semen’ r ite to i ts 
obligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan I of Continental United ‘States). oes I 
i. ee asa, 
for Teachers. *| Schoo! ne " 
I 
Name = i Name_ ssh iteilibiacaancitremnitinnsiotibeitiiiall 
ae eae eee St. or R.D. a ae - 
P.O. & I P.0.& l 
Zone — oar (EO 
12-46INes | 12-46 1N31 J 
NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. IN-1246 BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept. 
111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, i. 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. I 
I 
FREE Please send me, without | FREE Send me lipana’s 5-Way i 
Plan for Dental Health: Wall Chart 19” 
{ x x 26”; Cardboard foes et — = i 
, eacher’s Folder; Ss ene 
obligation, one copy of your booklet, Dental Certificates plus New Class Care 1 
ificate 
1 Class Enroliment___ Grade(s)__ l 
“Quick Tricks with Ice Cream.” | ] 
ae peers I 
Name i School. — 
St. or R.D. [ (ht Che I 
P.O. & 1 P.O. & i 
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The Santa Claus Party 
(Continued from page 10) 


“Don’ t forget the party tomor- 
row,” Harvey said. 

“What?” asked the fat Santa. 

“Our Santa Claus party,” Harvey 
said. “Don’t you remember—at 123 
Huckleberry Street?” 

“Tl be there,” said the fat Santa. 

Harvey said good-by and hurried 
to catch up with his mother. 

As they were passing a big depart- 
ment store, Harvey looked through 
the window and saw someone in a red 
suit. It was Santa. 

“I wonder how he got in there,” 
thought Harvey. He suddenly re- 
membered that he wanted to tell 
Santa something, so he asked his 
mother to wait while he talked to 
Santa. His mother agreed. 

So Harvey started down the aisle 
toward Santa. He had to wait quite 
a while, but it was worth it. 

“I forgot to tell you not to bring 
anything tomorrow afternoon for our 
Santa Claus party at 123 Huckleberry 
Street,” he said. 

“Santa Claus party!” said the big 
Santa. “Wonderful! You have a fine 
idea there, young man.” 

Harvey thought so, too. 

He saw Santa again and again that 
afternoon. Each time Harvey re- 
minded him about the party, and 
Santa promtised to be there. 

That evening Harvey said to his 
mother and father, ““Tomorrow after- 
noon is the Santa Claus party.” And 
his mother said, “Yes.” And his fa- 
ther said, “Yes.” 

Late the next afternoon Harvey 
went on an errand to the corner gro- 
cery store for his mother, and when 
he got back all the children for blocks 
around were watching and watching. 
The yard at 123 Huckleberry Street 
was just filled with Santa Clauses! 
There were short ones and tall ones, 
fat ones and slim ones! 

“Merry Christmas,” said Harvey in 
a small voice. 

“MERRY CHRISTMAS!” 
the Santa Clauses. 

Harvey squeezed into the house. 

“Well?” said his mother. 

“It’s my Santa Claus party,” 
Harvey. 

“TI see it is,” said his mother. She 
drew aside the curtain and looked out 
of the window. 

“MERRY CHRISTMAS!” called 
the Santa Clauses, and they all waved 
their hands. 

“Gracious!” said Harvey’s mother. 
She put the curtain back quickly and 
went over to the telephone and dialed 
a number. 

“Hello,” she said to someone. “The 
yard is full of Santa Clauses. Yes,” 
she said, “it’s Harvey’s Santa Claus 
party.” She listened for a moment 
and then she said, “All right, come as 
you are, but bring some cookies! 
Dozens and dozens of them!” And 
then she hung up. 

“Who was that?” asked Harvey. 

“You'll find out,” said his mother. 

She went to the door and said to 
the nearest Santa, “I’m making coffee. 
Ask them to wait.” Then she got 
busy at the stove. 

Harvey was peeping out the win- 
dow when he saw another Santa Claus 
coming down the street. He was tall- 


er and jollier-looking than any of the 


cried 


said 
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Santa Clauses in the yard. He was as 
big as Harvey’s father, who was 3 
very big man. And he had a sack on 
his back. When he reached 123 
Huckleberry Street, Harvey saw him 
open up his sack, which seemed to 
have some bags of cookies in it. 

The next thing Harvey knew he 
was outside, helping pass the cookies 
around to all the Santa Clauses and 
the children while his mother and the 
last Santa passed cups of coffee. It 
didn’t take very long. And almost 
before Harvey knew it, the Santa 
Clauses were all marching off in a 
wonderful Santa Claus parade. When 
they reached the corner they turned 
around and waved good-by. 

The Santa who had brought the 
cookies didn’t go with all the others. 
He spoke to Harvey. “That was very 
thoughtful of you, Harvey, to have a 
party for Santa Claus. I’m sure all 
my helpers enjoyed: it, and so did I. 
Thank you.” 

“You're welcome, Santa Claus,” 
said Harvey politely. 

Then Santa picked up his bag and 
started down the street. He turned 
around before he reached the corner 
and called back, “Merry Christmas!” 

“Merry Christmas!” said Harvey. 

“Merry Christmas!” shouted all 
the children on Huckleberry Street. 


A Desert Christmas 


(Continued from page 15) 


“And there’s the tree, Janice,” said 
Adele, excitedly. 

“You’ve never seen a tree quite like 
this, Janice,” said Mr. Hastings, “but 
I think you'll like it.” He went out 
and brought in a small tree with flat, 
cypresslike leaves and small blue-green 
berries. “This is a juniper tree,” he 
said. “You can decorate it with those 
chains you and Adele have made.” 

With Mr. Hastings’ help, the girls 
set the juniper up on a box, and be- 
gan to trim it. Next they made 
wreaths. The white-leaved desert 
holly made a beautiful wreath, when 
some of the toyon berries were tied 
on it and a big red-paper bow was 
added. Other branches of the two 
kinds of holly were put in big vases. 

Finally Janice had to admit that 
the room did look like Christmas. “T 
know Mother and Daddy will be 
pleased,” she said. “I can hardly wait 
for them to come home. But right 
now I know something else that 
would make me feel like Christmas. 
Let’s sing ‘Silent Night.’ ” 

At once Adele began the beautiful 
song: “Silent night, holy night.” 
Janice and Mr. Hastings joined her. 

“Now I feel that Christmas is real- 
ly coming,” Janice said. “I’m: in 4 
strange place, but the true Christmas 
spirit is the same everywhere, I guess. 
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Toymaking That 
Paid Dividends 
(Continued from page 22) 


recognize beneath revealing pictures, 
for others to read and spell, and for 
all to use. 

Before long the workshop hour was 
devoted to the production of the 
waddling yellow-beak. Apple boxes 
furnished the wood. One committee 
cut out the ducks on the scroll saw. 
Another made the wheels. The small- 
est ones smoothed the parts with 
sandpaper. Three capable collabora- 
tors painted the white bodies and the 
orange bills with suitable ceremony. 
The first “quack-quack” was pre- 
sented to the kindergarten and re- 
ceived a great ovation. 

A movie on water birds provided 
an excellent follow-up with a lively 
discussion on the adaptation of the 
duck to its environment. These sci- 
ence lessons led to an excursion to a 
farm where ducklings were observed 
in their natural surroundings. 

Thus a project in handwork fur- 
nished a core for many related learn- 
ing processes. 


Christmas in Other Lands 


(Continued from page 17) 


On Christmas Eve, all the household 
gathers around the yule log while the 
father lights it. Then they light up 
the créche with little candles, which 
are usually of three colors to symbol- 
ize the Trinity. As these ceremonies 
are carried out, the family sings 
Christmas carols. 

This takes place every night until 
the eve of Epiphany (January 6), 
when the whole family goes out into 
the street to meet the Magi, who are 
always expected but never arrive. 
However, the presents will have been 
left in wooden shoes on December 24 
by Bonbomme Noél (Father Christ- 
mas), and so the children are happy. 

The word Noel means Good News. 
It is the greeting used in France 
when neighbors meet at Christmas. 


WORKSHEET 


Contract B (to be done by all) — 
1. Fill in the blanks: 
a) In America we say Merry 
Christmas; in France, they say 
b) We get our gifts from Santa 
Claus, but French girls and boys 
get theirs from _ 
. €) French children “decorate a 


a) The Magi are expected to ar- 
rive On 

2. Why are the candles surround- 
ing the créche in three colors? 

3. What do French children do for 
several days before Christmas? 
Contract A (for special credit)— 

1. Make a small model of a créche. 

2. Find and read a story about 
Christmas in France. Make plans to 
dramatize it. 


IV—CHRISTMAS IN ITALY 


In Italy, it is warm at Christmas 
time—there is no snow or ice, except 
perhaps in the mountains. One does 
not hear sleigh beils, and huge roaring 
fires are not needed. Instead, the hol- 
iday is celebrated with flowers, out- 
door sports, and parties. 





The people always. go to church 
for the midnight service on Christ. 
mas Eve, known as the Shepherds 
Mass. Everyone carries a blazi 
torch to church and this lights y 
the whole countryside. 

Gifts are brought to Italian chi. 
dren by a little old fairy called 
Befana. She comes in the night and 
leaves gifts in the shoes of the goo 
children. Other gifts are received by 
the family from the Urn of Fate 
This is a huge vase which is filled 
with presents. Each member of th 
family draws his gift from the urn. 


WORKSHEET 


Contract B (to be done by all)— 
1. Fill in the blanks: 

a) The big difference between 
Christmas in Italy and in the 
northern part of the United States 
een 

b) Everyone in Italy attends the 
service called the _._.. 

c) Gifts are left by'a an old fairy 
called __..._.. 

d) Italian homes are decorated 
a 

Contract A (for special credit) — 
1. List at least five things that you 
could not do in Italy at Christmas 
time because of the weather, 
2. Find the legend about La Befam 
and prepare to tell it to the class. 


Surprise for 
Obadiah Bunny 


(Continued from page 13) 


But before he could open it, it flew 
open. “Merry Christmas!” shouted a 
dozen happy voices. “Merry Christ- 
mas!” 

Now wide awake, Obadiah went in. 
He could scarcely believe his eyes. 
They were all there—Mrs. Beaver and 
her whole family, Molly Fieldmous 
and her children, Chubby, and even 
old Mr. Groundhog, who almost nev- 
er goes to parties. 

His tree was all trimmed, and un- 
der it were presents for him wrapped 
in gay papers. There was a log fire 
blazing and crackling on the hearth, 
and in the middle of the table sur- 
rounded by sprays of holly stood the 
pudding, as fine a one as he had ever 
seen. 

The Raccoon twins smiled mis- 
chievously. “We're sorry, Obadiah,” 
they said together. 

“It was the only way we could 
think of to get you out of the house 
to arrange for the party,” explained 
Rack, 

“You’ve done so much for all of 
us, we wanted to do something ¢s- 
pecially nice for you,” added Roon. 

“But Noggin—how did he happen 
to come past your house?” asked 
Obadiah puzzled. 

“That was part of the plan, too,” 
explained Mr. Groundhog. “After he 
had brought me here, he went to Pine 
oa by the back road to pick you 


PS” said Obadiah suddenly under- 
standing, “that, Noggin, was the rea- 
son you couldn’t stay to supper with 
me when you brought me home from 
Molly’s.” 

Noggin laughed. “That’s right, 
Obadiah. But I'll stay this time even 
though you haven’t asked me er: 
I’m not going to miss that pudding! 
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Three Men in a Tub 
(Continued from page 48) 


JOLLY—Ready? 

(Elves tilt the tub a little bit. 
Candlestick Maker rolls out and pulls 
the tub over. Baker and Butcher 
follow. There is a mad scramble, At 
last the three men are standing on 
their feet again.) 

BUTCHER—You shall have some of 
the goose. 

HOLLY—What’s goose? 

BUTCHER——Don’t you know what 
goose is? Come home with us and 
we'll give you some. 

BAKER—Come with us and you 
shall have cookies and cake. 

JOLLY—And what are cookies and 
cake? 

BAKER—Why,. they’re good to eat! 
Whoever heard of children who don’t 
know what cookies and cake are! 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—You shall 
have a Christmas candle in a candle- 
stick. 

FOLLY—What do you mean by a 
Christmas candle? 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—Come home 
with us and we'll tell you all about 
Christmas. It’s the birthday of the 
Christ child. Children, you must be 
from some other land if you don’t 
know about Christmas. 

HOLLY—We aren’t children. 

JOLLY—We have pointed ears. 

FOLLY—Under our caps. 

BUTCHER—Pointed ears? 

BAKER—What do they mean? 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—TI can’t im- 
agine. 

ELvEs (together) —We're elves! 
BUTCHER—Why, how nice! 
BAKER—Well teach you all about 

Christmas! 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—And share 
our Christmas with you. Will you 
come? 

ELVES—Yes, thank youl! (rhe 
play drums as they exit with the 
merchants.) 

Rub-a-dub-dub! 

Three men in a tub! 

And who do you think they were? 
BUTCHER—The Butcher! (Gets the 


goose.) 

BAKER—The Baker! (Gets tray of 
goodies.) 

CANDLESTICK MAKER—The Can- 
dlestick Maker! (Gets candles and 
candlesticks. 

ELVES—Their Christmas fun they 
will share. 

The King Is Born 


(Continued from page 59) 


FIRST SHEPHERD (suddenly rising 
and pointing)—Look! I never before 
aw such a light! (Other Shepherds 
tise and face a brilliant light.). 

SECOND SHEPHERD—It’s the strang- 
est thing I ever saw! 

(Angel appears in the midst of the 
light and they kneel and marvel.) 

ANGEL—“Fear not: for behold, I 
bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For un- 
to you is born this day in the city of 
David a Savior, which is Christ the 
Lord. And this shall be a sign unto 
you; Ye shall find the babe wrapped 
in swaddling clothes, lying in a man- 
ger.” 

(Choir, in angel robes enters, sings 
“Joy to the World,” and departs.) 





FIRST SHEPHERD (awed )—The glo- 
ry of God has come. We have been 
in the presence of his angels. 

SECOND SHEPHERD—They told us 
the new King is now born, even as 
the prophets foretold. It has come to 
pass. Glory be to .God! 

THIRD SHEPHERD—Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem and stand in the 
presence of our Savior. 


SCENE 3 


(Wise Men are traveling along the 
road to Bethlehem.) 





FIRST WIE MAN—I am weary. We 
have traveled far this day. (Sits.) 
SECOND WISE MAN—Let us rest. 


_ Why hurry to look upon this strange 


babe and report back to King Herod? 
We have come far from our own 
kingdom to see this child. (He sighs 
and sits down.) 

THIRD WISE MAN (wearily, sitting 
down)-eKing Herod is fearfully 
jealous. 

FIRST WISE MAN—But he asked us 
to bring him news of the child, rhat 
he may come and worship him, also. 





SECOND WISE MAN=—I fear he has 
no good will and purpose toward this 
newborn King. 

THIRD WISE MAN—In spite of all, 
we bear the new King gifts of gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh. Let us rest 


‘ and sleep. We shall then proceed to 


Bethlehem and determine for our- 
selves whether or not he is worthy of 
them and the title of King. 

(They sheep. Angel tiptoes in 
lightly from right and pauses near 
them.) 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Before long, you will again view the British Isles, framed 
in the wide windows of famous trains such as the Coro- 
nation Scot, the Flying Scotsman, The Cornish Riviera 
Express, and the renowned Golden Arrow which pro- 


vides the international link between London and Paris. _ 


Right now, glimpse the places you will actually visit soon : 


“The British Isles” an attractive folder 
map in color is now available. Write to— 


T. D. Slattery, Resident Vice President, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


VB AL WIA 


RAILWAYS, Inc 
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| WELCH ALLYN 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
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A Toyshop Mix-up 
(Continued from page 49) 


SECOND JACK-IN-THE-BOx—So the 
doll will bark, and the dog will say 
“Mama”? 

FIRST JACK-IN-THE-BOx—You ve 
guessed it. Let’s! 

(While the others look out of the 
windows and talk about what they 
see, Jack-in-the-Boxes sneak out and 
exchange the two voice boxes on the 
floor and return to their places, all 
with dramatic pantomime.) 

FIRST BANDSMAN—I can scarcely 
wait for tomorrow. 

ALICE DOLL—Won't it be grand? 

SECOND BANDSMAN—Sh! I hear 
something! 

CAROL DOLL—The Helpers are re- 
turning. It must be nearly one 
o'clock. Let’s get back to our places. 

(They scramble to their places and 
become still and stiff, as the clock is 
heard striking one.) 

(Helpers enter. Pat carries a big 
pail marked “Glue” with two sticks 
in it.) 

pat—We'd better hurry and get 
those voice boxes in, so the glue will 
be good and dry by tomorrow. 

STEPHEN—I'll glue this one. (He 
takes a glue stick, and the voice box 
which is on the floor in front of 
Betty Doll, and goes behind her, ap- 
parently gluing the voice box in but 
really putting it in a bag which bas 
been pinned to the back of her dress.) 

samMMY—I'll do the other. (He 
does the same for Toy Dog.) 

HENRY—And now to bed. 


SCENE 2 


(All toys are in the same positions 
as when curtain closed. Santa enters, 
followed by Helpers.) 

SANTA—lIs there room in the sleigh 
for all the toys in this batch now? 

SAMMY—Plenty of room! 

SANTA—Good! Let’s test them, 
and if they're O.K. we'll pack them 
in. Try them out, Helpers. See 
whether the Bandsmen are in good 
working condition. 

HENRY—I'll wind them up. (He 
pretends to wind up First Bandsman, 
who clashes his cymbals like a me- 
chanical toy.) 

SANTA—Fine! 

HENRY—Now this one. (He does 
same to Second Bandsman, who 
beats his drum, keeping in time with 
the cymbals of First Bandsman.) 

SANTA—That’s good, too. 

HENRY—Now the last one. (He 
“winds” up Third Bandsman, who 
puts his trumpet to his lips and blows 
a short blast, pulls his arm down, re- 
peating this four times in rhythm 
with drum and cymbals. Then all 
Bandsmen slow down in turn, and 
finally stop.) 

pat—I'll try out the Dancing Doll. 

(He performs the winding motion, 
and, she pirouettes with arms circling 
overhead, slows down gradually, and 
stops. Use amy waltz music.) 

SANTA—Very nice dancing. 

pat—Now I'll test the Mama Dolls 
and Toy Dog. (He bends each doll 
forward at the waist, Betty Doll last. 
All say “Mama” except Betty Doll, 
who barks.) 

(Santa and the others have been 
watching critically. They all make 
a small jump backward, raise their 


hands slightly, and look astonished.) 


SANTA—What was that? Try that 
doll again! 

(Pat does so and Betty Doll barks.) 

pat—How did that happen? 

SANTA—Try that dog now! 

(Pat does so, and Toy Dog say; 
“Mama.”) 

SANTA—This is awful! Nothing 
like this has ever happened before! 
We are very strict with the helpers 
at the North Pole. Who is responsi 
ble for this outrage? (No answer.) 
Who is responsible? 

STEPHEN AND SAMMY (Stepping 
forward with heads bowed)—We 
must be, sir. 

SANTA—So! This is your careless 
work! Now, what’s to be done! 

STEPHEN (meekly)—Can’t we ex- 
change the voice boxes? 

SANTA—The glue is dried by now. 
We'd have to take both toys all apart, 
and then repair them after the voice 
boxes are exchanged. It is nearly 
midnight of Christmas Eve, and 
there’s no time for that. I’ll just 
have to leave them here. I can’t de- 
liyer imperfect work. (He paces tle 
floor, head bowed, and hands behind 
his back.) Nothing like this has 
happened in two thousand years. The 
law says that any Helper who makes 
an error shall immediately be deprived 
of his apron, which is his badge of 
honor, and be sent back to the world 
of plain folks to remain forever. Do 
you know what this means? 

SAMMY (sadly)—We can no long- 
er be Helpers. 

STEPHEN—It was a simple mistake. 

SANTA—The law is the law. Take 
off the aprons. 

(Samm my and Stephen take off their 
aprons reluctantly and hand them to 
Henry.) 

HENRY—TIs it absolutely necessary 
to deprive them of their jobs, Santa? 

Pat—Once you have been a Helper 
at the North Pole, you can never be 
satisfied among the plain people. 

SANTA—I can’t help it. I hate to 
lose them. I am sorry for them, but 
a barking doll is a serious thing, and 
so is a dog that cries “Mama.” 

(Clock strikes twelve. Toys come 
to life. Jack-in-the-Boxes jwmp up 
and walk slowly over to Santa, and §. 
stand before him with heads bowed.) 

FIRST JACK-IN-THE-BOX—Do not 
punish the Helpers, Santa. It was | 
who did this mischief. 

SECOND JACK-IN-THE-BOx—Both 
of us did. Last night between twelve 
and one o'clock, we saw the doll’s 
voice box on the floor in front of her 
and the dog’s in front of him. The 
Helpers were just about to put them 
in when they heard your whistle and 
went to you. 

FIRST JACK-IN-THE-BOX—We de- 
cided it would be fun to exchange 
them. We are very sorry. We will 
never play such jokes again. 

SECOND JACK-IN-THE-BOX—We ve 
just found out that fun is not fun 
if it makes someone else suffer. 

SANTA—I am glad you confessed, 
Jack-in-the-Boxes. Now Sammy and 
Stephen will not have to be punished. 
But how shall we undo the mischief? 

FIRST JACK-IN-THE-BOX—Couldn’t 
you apply the Atomic Glue Remover 
and get out the sound boxes in a jiffy? 

(Continued on page 69) 
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A Toyshop Mix-up 
(Continued from page 68) 


SANTA—The very thing! If that 
does the work, Sammy and Stephen 
will not have to be punished. Get 
that glue remover, Henry, and you 
and Pat do the job. 

(Henry exits and returns with a 
large pail marked “Atomic Glue Re- 
mover’ with two sticks in it. He 
wnd Pat get behind Betty Doll and 
Toy Dog and pretend to smear the 
due remover arownd the voice boxes 
in their backs. Then they walk to 
the middle of the stage, exchange the 
two boxes, and, picking up the glue 
ticks from the pail marked “Glue,” 
jretend to glue them into their prop- 
er places.) 

HENRY—They are all right now. 
(He bends Betty Doll and she says 
“Mama”; Pat punches Toy Dog 
lightly on the back and he barks.) 

sANTA—AIl’s well that ends well. 
Give Sammy and Stephen back their 
aprons. Now for a Merry Christmas. 
We have time for one song before we 
load up that sleigh. 

(All sing a Santa Claus song.) 

EDITORIAL Note: “My Bonnie” is in 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, 


published by Hall & McCreary Company, 
Chicago 5. 


The King Is Born 


(Continued from page 67) 


ANGEL—Wise men—messengers of 
King Herod—go unto Bethlehem and 
lok now upon the King of Kings. 
Pay thy tribute to him and accept 
him as the son of the living God. 
But listen well! Thou art com- 
manded of God to depart to thine 
own land another way. Go not back 
to King Herod to tell him of the 


Bwhereabouts of the Christ child. 


(Tiptoes off. Wise Men awake.) 

FIRST WISE MAN (excited)—Did I 
hear a voice, or have I dreamed? 

SECOND WISE MAN—I saw and 
heard an angel of God! 

THIRD WISE MAN—I heard some- 
one speak of the Christ child, who is 
the new King! 

FIRST WISE MAN—Then we all saw 
or dreamed the same thing! 

SECOND WISE MAN—The new King 
is truly our Savior! 

THIRD WISE MAN—Let us hasten on 
to Bethlehem, as the angel com- 
manded, and worship him. My heart 
is filled with joy and strange wonder! 

FIRST WISE MAN—Then we shall 
hed the warning. We shall return 
to. our land another way. King 
Herod shall not see us again. 

(A bright star appears.) 

SECOND WISE MAN—There is the 
strange star again. Let us follow it. 

THIRD WISE MAN—Bethlehem is in 
the near distance. Glory be to God! 
We shall see the King! 

(As they exit, following the star, 
Chorus back stage sings “We Three 
Kings of Orient Are.”) 


SCENE 4 


(Mary sits on straw with the Child 
in her arms. Joseph stands quietly 
near by. Chorus back stage sings 
‘Silent Night.” Shepherds enter and 
kneel before Mary and Child, rise, 
and move to left center of stage.) 

FIRST SHEPHERD—O most marvel- 
ous mother! We were watching our 





sheep in a far pasture. An angel ap- 
peared unto us and told us of the 
birth of thy holy Son. 

SECOND SHEPHERD—Then a multi- 
tude of angels came and sang praises 
of him. 

THIRD SHEPHERD—We left our 
flocks and hastened to pay homage to 
the Savior. 

(Wise Men enter, kneel, and offer 
gifts.) 

FIRST WISE MAN—Blessed mother! 
We rejoice in thy, good fortune. 1 
bring to the young King my gift of 
pure gold. ; 

SECOND WISE MAN—I bring to the 
newborn King sweet frankincense. 





We come from the East to share thy 
joy. 

THIRD WISE MAN—The star was 
strangely bright that led us here. I 


‘ bring myrrh, but its fragance is not 


nearly so sweet as news of the King’s 
birth, 

MARY—God bless you all and re- 
ward you for your faith. “My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit 
hath rejoiced in God my Savior. For 
he hath regarded the low estate of 
his hand-maiden: for, behold, from 
henceforth all generations shall call 
me blessed. For he that is mighty 
hath done to me great things; and 
holy is his name. And his mercy is 








y 











on them that fear him from genera- 
tion to generation. He hath shewed 
strength with his arm; he hath scat- 
tered the proud in the imagination of 
their hearts. He hath put down the 
mighty from their seats, and exalted 
them of low degree. . . . . He hath 
holpen his servant Israel, in remem- 
brance of his mercy; as he spake to 
our fathers, to Abraham and to his 
seed for ever.” 

(Chorus in angel robes tiptoes in 
softly and sings “Hark! The Herald 
Angels Sing.”) 

EDITORIAL Note: All the songs in this 
play may be found in The Golden Book 
of Favorite Songs, published by Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago 5, 





ICE CREAM pays double dividends 


Ice cream makes a substantial contribution to 
the body’s food needs. An average serving of 
vanilla ice cream provides about 1/6 of the 
calcium needed by an adult daily, and generous 
amounts of other minerals found in milk. 


It also contributes vitamin A and Riboflavin 
(vitamin G), two important nutrients. Fruits, 
nuts and other added ingredients in accordance 
with their nutrient content increase the food 


value of ice cream. 


A non-profit, educational organization pro- 
moting national health through a better 
understanding of dairy foods and their use. 





It’s seldom you find a food so nutritious that 
can taste so delicious, too! Yet ice cream’s 
exhilarating flavor and cooling satisfaction are 
thoroughly relished by everyone. 


Ice cream fits into every menu, from bar- 


becue to banquet, and rightfully deserves the 


welcome reception it receives. 


No wonder medical authorities and nutrition 
experts concede to ice cream—the double 
dividend food — a place of prominence in the 


nation’s food supply. 
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PYRINATE 
KILLS HEAD LICE ON CONTACT! 


EVERY YEAR the scourge of head lice 
runs through a school. And now comes 
the new, scientifically developed liquid 
A-200 Pyrimate ...to deal instantly with 
this problem. 


Liquid A-200 kills on contact . . . and 
it kills the eggs! Is non-poisonous, non- 
irritating and leaves no tell-tale odor. 
It’s especially recommended for chil- 
dren. No fuss—no bother. No greasy 


McKESSON & ROBBINS, INCORPORATED 





salve to stain clothing. A-200 has a 
soothing shampoo effect, leaving the 
hair soft and pliable. It will not harm 
fabrics. 

Ask for this new clinically tested para- 
siticide . .. LIQUID A-200 PYRINATE... 
developed in cooperation with a doctor 
and perfected under the most careful 


clinical control. At all drugstores, 79¢. 


One of the 225 products made for 
your health and comfort. 


BRIDGEPORT 9, CONN. 


Famous for quality since 1833 





Vis! 


There Is a Santa Claus! 


Put together unselfish thoughts 
and kindly acts, add the joy of 


children and all 


the Merry 


Christmas Greetings! Mix well 
with faith — and there is Santa 
Claus! The Spirit of Christmas! 


DariRich 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


672 Orleons St, CHICAGO 10, 1LL. 330 W. 42nd St. N 
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When the Pinata 
Was Broken 


(Continued from page 57) 


DOLORES—That is a very old olla. 
Will your mother mind if we break 
it? 

MARIA—I do not think so. If we 
go away, we shall have to leave much 
behind us, and this old olla cannot 
have any value, 

CARMEN—Come, let us tie up the 
packages and fill the olla, for it will 
soon be time for our guests to arrive, 
and we must be ready for them. 

(They begin to twist paper about 
the trinkets and stuff them in the 
olla.) 

MARIA—I wonder who will be the 
lucky one to break the piviata. 

CARMEN—First, who is going to 
hang it up? It should go on that 
rafter there—almost too high for us. 

poLorEs—I think I can reach it if 
I stand on the table. (She climbs on 
the table. Maria hands the piiata to 
her, and she reaches up and hangs it 
from a hook, by the long string 
which is tied around its neck.) 

LAURITA—Just in time! 
our guests coming. 

(They hastily dust off their bands. 
Guests enter. There is excited chat- 
ter as they are greeted.) 

MARIA— We are very happy to 
have you with us, friends. Please be 
seated, and we will try to entertain 
you. 

CARMEN—Laurita and I are going 
to dance “La Jesucita” for you. My 
big cousin Pancho taught it to us 
when he came on a visit from Old 
Mexico. I shall be the boy. (She 
puts on a broad-brimmed hat.) 

(Carmen and Laurita dance.) 

LAURITA—Now, Dolores, it is your 
turn. Please give us a lively song. 

(Dolores sings a suitable song.) 

DOLORES—Come, Maria, and play 
for us. 

(Maria plays Spanish music on gui- 
tar or other stringed instrwment.) 

MARIA (to Guests)—And now it is 
your turn to sing or dance for us. 
Do you have any numbers ready? 

(If desired, eight Guests dance “La 
Jota,” recite poems in Spanish, or 
sing SOngS.) 

LAURITA—Now it is time to break 
the piiata! 

MARIA—We will each try in turn. 

(Enter Rosa carrying a long stick, 
which she hands to Maria. Each 
Guest in turn is blindfolded, and 
tries to break the pinata by tapping 
at it with the stick. Finally one 
child breaks it, the trinkets fall to 
the floor, and the children. scramble 
for them amid much chatter and 
laughter. They divide into groups 
and Rosa comes forward and picks 
up a paper which is on the floor.) 


I hear 


Rosa—What is this—this paper 
that fell from the pinata? 
MARIA—I do not know. I did not 


put in any paper. Perhaps someone 
else did. 

LauRITA—I did not. 

DOLORES—Nor I! 

CARMEN—If I had put any paper 
in, it would have been a nice clean 
paper, not this dirty old one. Let me 
look at it, Rosa, please. (Takes the 
paper from Rosa and opens it.) It is 
written in Spanish and seems to have 
a lot to say about the King of Spain, 
and the name of San Felipe. 





















MARIA (takes paper and reads)— 
The Rancho San Felipe is therefoy 
given to Sefior Diego Fernandez, anj 
to his descendants, forever, by his 
Majesty, the King of Spain. 

DOLORES (shouting)—It is the log 
grant! The lost grant! 

MARIA—But how did it come ty 
be here? 

LAURITA—It fell from the pifatg 

ROSA—Your grandpapa must hay 
hid it there, and nobody knew it, un. 
til tonight. 

MARIA—It is a gift—the gift of 
the pinata. 

cuEsts—Hurrah for the gift of 


the piata! 

EDITORIAL NOTE: Music and dance. 
routine directions for both dances men. 
tioned in this play are found in Folk 
Festivals, by Mary E. Shambaugh, pub. 
lished by A. S. Barnes & Company, In. 
Mexican and Spanish songs can be found 
in almost any songbook. 
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Screens for Statuettes 
(Continued from page 41) 


the pair of screens at the top of page 
41. The angel is cut like the line 
drawing on that page, from the side 
of a flattened can. The long strip 
fastened to the arm is rolled to hold: 
candle, and the half circle at the bot. 
tom is bent up to make the ange 
stand, 

To make the screen, cut out th 
top and the bottom of a two-pound 
coffee can. Cut along both sides of 
the side seam and throw the seam 
away. Shape the top attractively, 
cutting off the top seam. Spread th 
screen open in a graceful curve. 


Eenie Mouse and the Fairy 
(Continued from page 11) 


to the fairy and pulled her behind the 
long turquoise window draperies. He 
rushed back between Santa’s shiny 
boots and took a piece of cotton from 
the bottom of the Christmas tree. 
Thoughtfully he tucked it under the 
head of the fairy. Then Eenie sa 
down to watch over her. 

The Christmas fairy slept soundly. 
In the morning she awoke and looked 
at bashful Eenie. She knew the mous 
had been very kind to her. She said,§' 
“What do you want most in the 
whole world, little mouse?” 

And Eenie replied, “I want to bea 
Christmas fairy.” 

No sooner had he said it than the§ ' 
fairy waved her wand over him, and | 
right out of his shoulders grew gos- 
samer wings! 

“Come along, little mouse,” she 
said. And he flew right after her, 
out the window and northward. 

Santa’s helpers built a mouse-sized 
bed and fixed a little room with in- 
and-out holes for him. . They painted 
it a golden cheese color. When he 
saw it he decided to stay. 

Eenie’s work is to run errands for 
the Christmas fairy, to mix her 
paints, and help sew her books, but 
best of all he flies with her every 
Christmas Eve to help throw glows 
over Christmas trees. 

So you see, Eenie has been in every- 
body’s house. He knows the color of 
your rug, and just what is on your 
mantel. Some people leave a piece of 
cheese under the Christmas tree, and 
that makes Eenie very happy. 
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Little Goat 
without a Name 


(Continued from page 10) 


Grandpa Watson said, “Well, well. 
See who’s here! What shall we name 
this fellow? How about Hannibal, or 
Homer?” 

Grandma Watson said, “Let’s call 
him Hannibal Homer and paint it on 
his shed,” and she patted Hannibal 
Homer on the back. “I'll hang a 
mince pie on the tree for you while 
Grandpa puts the lights back on the 
tree. 


“It’s odd we'd never noticed how 
handsome you are,” Grandpa Watson 
aid to Hannibal Homer, “until the 
Christmas-tree lights came on.” 

Hannibal Homer, wrapped in blue 
and gold and red and green lights, 
glanced at himself in the kitchen 
mirror. He felt so loved and wanted 
that the way he felt showed in his 
horns and his hoofs and his beard and 
his tail, and made him handsome. He 
bleated softly and turned around and 
around so Grandpa Watson could un- 
wind the string of lights. 

Then Grandpa Watson strung the 
lights on the tree again and every | 
single bulb lighted. “Thank you, 


Hannibal Homer,” he said. 


Little Merry-Christmas 
(Continued from page 12) 


“He is,” Dad said. “Mother and I 
have decided to give him to you.” 

“Oh! Oh! Really and truly?” Don 
could hardly believe his ears. “My-y!” 
he breathed. “That is a wonderful 
Christmas present!” ‘Then he patted 
the mare’s nose. “Thank you too, 
Nellie,” he said, and laughed as he 
added, “Merry Christmas to you!” 

“Don’t you think the colt should 
have a name?” Mother asked. 

“Sure!” Don thought a minute. 
Then he grinned. “Couldn’t we call 
him Merry-Christmas?” he asked. 

“I guess we could,” Mother agreed. 

Realizing that Merry-Christmas 
wanted his dinner, the family gave 
him and Mother Nellie a few pats and 
started for the house. 

They were hardly outside the barn 
when Dad shouted, “Look! There’s 
an airplane directly over us.” 

“It’s flying lower and lower,” ex- 
claimed Mother. “Do you suppose 
that anything is wrong?” 

“No,” Dad decided, “the pilot is 
preparing to drop something. Let’s 
go into the barn out of the way.” 

From the barn door Dad, Mother, 
and Don watched. Sure enough—a | 
parachute drifted down from the 
plane and landed on the edge of their 
high snow wall. Dangling from it, 
over the path, was a great bag! 

Dad stepped out and looked up at 
the plane. The pilot waved and Dad 
waved back and the plane flew away. 

“What do you suppose it is?” Don 
asked, tugging at the great bundle. 

“We'll soon see,” Dad told him. 
“Here is a tag fastened to the bag. 
It says: ‘A Merry Christmas to the 
Brown family.’ Well, that must be 
us!”” 

They dragged the bag back into the 
barn and opened it. 

“It is mostly a sack of grain for 


here’s a package marked ‘Christmas 
Greetings’ and a letter. Will you 
read it, Mother?” Dad handed the 
letter to her. 

“It says ‘Merry Christmas to you 
all, from friends in town,’” she re- 
ported. “And it also says that the 
snowplows will begin to work on 
our road tomorrow. We should be 
shoveled out in three days. There 
are no names signed—just a picture 
of Santa Claus. Now, who do you 
suppose sent this?” Mother had big 
tears in her eyes. 





“Whatever are you crying for, 
Mother?” Don asked wonderingly. 
But Dad seemed to understand. He 


, just patted Mother’s hand and said, 


“Friends are pretty nice, aren’t they?” 
Then he added, “Let’s go into the 
house now and see what is in the 
package.” 

They hurried to the warm kitchen, 
and in just a minute the box was 
opened, In it were two books, 
one for Dad and one for Mother, and 
for Don a beautiful picture book to 


color—with crayons to go with it. 


Besides, there was a great box of 
candy and nuts for everybody! 
“Wheel” Don shouted. “Little 
Merry-Christmas in the barn and all 
of this besides! We didn’t have to 
wait for our Christmas, did we?” 
“No,” Dad answered. “And the 
chickens had Christmas grain too.” 
“Sure! Everybody had something, 
so everybody is happy,” Don laughed, 
“even Nellie and the chickens!” 





“Yes,” Mother smiled, “and I’m 
| sure that the friends who sent the 
gifts are happy, too.” 











the chickens,” Dad announced. “But 
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KOREAN FOR “Ship via The Milwaukee Road 


through Seattle or Tacoma” 
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RUSSIAN FOR “Ship via The Milwaukee Road 


through Seattle or Tacoma” 





HAGA SUS EMBARQUES USANDO BL “MILWAUKEE 
Roap”—via SEATTLE 6 TACOMA, 
PHILIPPINE=SPANISH FOR “Ship via The 
Milwaukee Road through Seattle or Tacoma” 


STRANGE LANGUAGES, 
GOOD CUSTOMERS 





CHINESE FOR “Ship via The Milwaukee Road 


through Seattle or Tacoma” 


Trade speaks many languages in the Pacific world— Russian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Korean, and the English, Spanish and dialects 
of the Philippines. In all of these tongues, more and more busi- 
ness men are saying, “Ship the goods via Seattle or Tacoma.” 


The reason? These twin northwest seaports have highly efficient 
port facilities closest to the Orient—and they also have The Mil- 
wankee Road to serve them. With 11,000 miles of modern railroad 
extending from the midwest to its own ship-side docks on Puget 
Sound, The Milwaukee Road has the physical facilities to expedite 
the handling of export and import freight. 

It has, too, an organization of men thoroughly versed in foreign 
trade. If your future business plans include trade in the Pacific 
areas, you can get valuable assistance from this railroad. See your 


nearest Milwaukee Road representative or write R.T. McSweeney, 
Oriental Traffic Manager, Room 780, Union Station, Chicago 6, Ill. 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


Serving the gateways to Hawaii and the Far East 
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NEW EDITION! 


“how to make 


COSTUMES 


for school plays 
and pageants” 








64 Costumes of every type 


featuring the National Costumes of 
children of other lands 

Now, for the first time, a RIT cos- 
tume book in brilliant color—featur- 
ing a processionof national costumes, 
the costumes you want for interna- 
tional pageants, folk dances, ballads 
and folk plays. The easy-to-follow 
directions are amply illustrated with 
detailed sketches, and much helpful 
material is included on stagin 
and the dyeing of costumes. A boo 
you'll treasure as a real asset to your 
classroom library. 


COSTUMES FOR 


A pageant of nations 


Thanksgiving and Christmas 
pageants 
Spring and harvest festivals 


and 


Robin Hood Frontiersman 
Cioewn Pirate 

Fairy 

Medieval Knight and Lady 
Birds and Flowers 
Dontey 

King and Queen 


Brownie 

Norseman 
George and Martha Wash- 
Classic Tunic 


It's Free to Teachers 


ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS 


INSTANT RIT is the tint and 
dye te use if you're sure the 
cloth is cotten, linen, silk 
or wool. 


Write For Your Pree Copy “Today 








RIT PRODUCTSCORPORATION 
1401 W. Jackson Blvd., F.12 
Chicago 7, Ili. | 
Please send me a FREE copy of 
**How to Make Costumes for School | 
Plays and Pageants.” 
PER oc th'cdos cudedelededescecacce | 
Address. we cccccccsccsccccssess | 
CBP. 02.0000» Zone....+: State..... | 
TRAE EF oa o vecrcesscccvecodesee | 
i | 
fee = caste casi inds dos salisneoli ays 


~ do! So they do! 





GIFT CHECKER—That’s the reason 
why part of your record is missing. 
Everyone is too busy thinking of 
what he does, to think of the kind 
deeds other people do for him. 

BiLt—How about that black eye 
John gave me? Does that count? 

(Everyone laughs.) 

GIFT CHECKER—It is easier to think 
of the harm others do, unless you 
tune your mind, like a radio, to think 
of the good. 

JANE—Please, sir, my mother and 
father do the most for me. They 
give me things to wear, and eat. 
They give me toys, and an allowance, 
and take me on trips. 

GIFT CHECKER (writing)—So they 
Now we're really 
getting somewhere! 

BrLt—My brother taught me all 
the scout knots so I could pass my 
test. 

JOHN—Uncle Joe took me fishing 
with him one day. We had a swell 
time! I won’t forget that fun in a 
hurry! 

HELEN—Mrs. Jones, next door to 
us, lets me practice on her piano un- 
til we can get one of our own. My 
daddy says she must have good strong 
eardrums. 

pavip>—I just remembered what 
you did, Donald—you and your 
mother and dad. You took me to the 
beach with you—and my sister, too. 
Didn’t we have fun that day? 

DONALD—Yes! Me, too! And the 
time my mother and daddy had to be 
away, and I stayed three days at your 
house. Your father let us use some 
of his tools and we made that boat 
and then took it down and sailed it 
in the water. 

MOLLY—Two weeks ago my father 
took me to the zoo instead of going 
to the ball game. Wasn’t that good 
of him? 

BETTY—Yes, it was. Like the time 
my mother stayed home from the 
movies—it was a good picture, too— 
so she could finish my costume in 
time for the school play. 

EDNA—And Mary Piccoli—you 
know her. Her father has a fruit 
market. She showed me how to make 
a pretty doily for my mother’s birth- 
day. 

GIFT CHECKER (closes the book) — 
Very good, all of you! And do you 
know why? Because all of those gifts 
were from the heart. 

JANE—"“From the heart.” That has 
a nice sound. I never thought of giv- 
ing that way, before. 

GIFT CHECKER—Would you like to 
see how some girls and boys in other 
times and places gave their gifts from 
the heart? 

ALL—Yes. Yes. 

GIFT CHECKER—I'll call them here. 
If you sit quiet they won’t see you. 

(All move back and form a group 


_ on each side of stage, leaving the 


center open. Gift Checker claps 
hands three times. The stage lights 
are dimmed except for a spotlight in 
the center. Enter Pedro and Little 
Brother.) 

LITTLE BROTHER—Hurry, Pedro! 
We shall be late to the Christmas 
Eve service at the big cathedral. 

PEDRO—I cannot, Little Brother, 
I cannot! I keep seeing that poor old 
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woman lying back there in the snow. 
I must stay with her while you run 
for help. 

LITTLE BROTHER—But the proces- 
sion, Pedro, carrying gifts to lay on 
the altar for the Christ child! And 
your pennies that you saved all year 
to give to the Blessed Babe! Perhaps 
this year someone will give a perfect 
gift and we shall hear the heavenly 
chimes in the tower. 

PEDRO—You must go alone. Here 
are the pennies. You take them for 
me, Little Brother. As soon as the 
service is over, run quickly and find 
help. (They exit in different direc- 
tions and the lights go up.) 

MOLLY—I know that story. It’s in 
a library book at school. 

EDNA—Yes, and Little Brother did 
go to the cathedral. The procession 
was over, and all the fine. gifts were 
laid on the altar, but no chimes could 
be heard, only the wind in the tower. 
People were starting to go, saying, 
“The chimes will never ring! The 
day of wonders is past.” 

MOLLY—Suddenly everybody was 
listening to the most beautiful sound 
that they had ever heard, like the 
ringing of many celestial bells. Ev- 
eryone stood spellbound until the last 
note died away. Then they all looked 
to see who had at last brought the 
perfect gift to the Christ child. 

BETTY—Who was it? 

EDNA—Why, Little Brother, of 
course! He had slipped up when no 
one was looking and laid Pedro’s pen- 
nies on the altar. 

JANE—That was a real gift from 
the heart. Can you show us another? 

HELEN—Yes, please show us an- 
other! 

(Gift Checker claps hands three 
times and the lights go down.) 

(Enter Dick Whittington, looking 
dejected, with hands in pockets. He 
is followed by Alice, his master’s 
daughter.) 

ALICE—Here you are, Dick! I’ve 
searched the house for you, ‘even in 
the kitchen. But Cook said that you 
had finished all your chores. What 
makes you so downcast? 

pick—Nothing! (Scuffs his toe.) 
Only it’s lonesome without Tabby. 
She used to follow me around and 
was such a good mouser, too. 

ALIcE—Are the mice bad in your 
room again? (He nods.) I wish that 
you didn’t have to sleep up there in 
the attic, but I’m glad Papa found 
you and brought you here to stay. 

pick—Everyone has been very good 
to me, Miss Alice, except— 

ALICE—Cook? Yes, she is cross 
most of the time, but she’s a good 
cook, and it was wrong of you to 
run away. I’m glad you returned 
before the others found it out. What 
was it that the bells seemed to say 
to make you turn around and come 
back? 

pick—Turn again, Whittington! 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London! 

ALIcE—Perhaps some day you will 
be mayor of London and ride in a 
carriage. I should be so proud of you. 

pick—How could a poor country 
boy ever become mayor? No, I should 
be happy just to work for your fa- 
ther, who found me when I was hun- 
gry and cold and took me into his 





home. How soon will he be coming 
back? His ship has been gone fo 
many months. 

atice—It should be back any dy, 
I can hardly wait to see all the fine 
things that are brought back from 
foreign lands. You will hear abou 
Tabby, and how your cat made thx 
long trip across the ocean in a ship, 

pick—I didn’t really want to send 
her, but I didn’t have anything dy 
to give. Your father said that it was 
the custom for each member of the 
household to send a good-will gift 
on each voyage. 

ALICE—Your gift was the best one 
on the boat because it was the hard. 
est for anyone to part with. [ shall 
never miss the necklace I’ sent, be. 
cause I have so many more. 

DICK—Tabby used to sleep at the 
foot of my bed every night. 

ALICE—Just think of all the good 
times she had on the boat with plenty 
of mice to catch, lots of fine scraps 
from the galley, and sailors to pet 
her! Besides, I have a surprise for 
you. Close your eyes and don’t peek 
until I tell you. (She goes off stage 
and returns holding a cat or kitten.) 
Now, open! 

DICK (opens his eyes)—For me? 
Oh, thank you, Miss Alice, thank you! 

ALICE—When Mama took me to 
the country yesterday, my uncle gave 
me this cat, and I brought it home 
just for you. 

pick—It looks like Tabby. I’m 
going to call her Tabby the Second, 
(He exits with cat.) 

(Voices are heard outside. Alice's 
father enters, carrying strongbox.) 

ALICE—Papa! Papa! You’re back! 
(Runs over and hugs his arm.) 

FATHER—Yes, my dear, and a 
very fine voyage it was! Where is 
that rascal, Dick Whittington? I 
have good news for him. 

DICK (enters)—Here I am, sir. 

FATHER—My boy, you are very 
fortunate! I have brought something 
back in return for the cat you sent. 
‘ pick—Tabby, sir? How is she? 
Did she find a good home? 

FATHER—Indeed she did! Your cat 
will have nothing but the finest from 
now on! The port we visited on this 
voyage was in a far-off part of Af- 
rica, where the natives had seldom 
seen a white man before. 

ALICE—Weren’t you afraid, Papa? 

FATHER—No. They were friendly 
and seemed pleased to see us. The 
king invited us to a great feast. We 
had just seated ourselves to eat from 
a table loaded with good things, when 
suddenly rats appeared and overran 
the table, eating the food before our 
eyes. The king wrung his hands and 
said he would give anything to get 
rid of them. Just then one of the 
sailors thought of Tabby, and brought 
her from the boat. In no time at all 
she had cleared the place of rats, kill- 
ing several of the largest and fright- 
ening the rest away. 

pICK—Tabby always was a good 
mouser, sir. 

FATHER—The king was so ovef- 
joyed that he begged to keep het 
there, saying that she was worth any 
price, to protect them from 
scourge of rats. I told him that 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Peter Rabbit and the Christmas Spirit 


SNOW FAIRIES (singing to “Hu- 
moreske”’) — 
Whirling, furling, curling, swirling, 
Tiny snowflakes softly twirling, 
Lacing all the wintry world in white. 
Flinging, singing, clinging, swinging, 
Dainty fairies lightly winging, 
Turning in their downward flight. 
Tipping, slipping, flipping, tripping, 
Snowflake fairies ever dipping, 
Gentle, fluffy, soft, and feather- 
light. 
Romancing, prancing, glancing, danc- 
ing, 
Now the Snow Queen, so entrancing, 
Sparkles in the silvery night. 


(Snow Fairies all remain in a deep 
curtsy during the entrance of Snow 
Queen, who follows a sort of spiral 
pattern from the entrance up right 
to center front. To exit, Snow Fairies 
rise together and twirl off, in a large 
circle, led by the one who was last 
to enter.) 

SALLY—How beautiful! 
this must be fairyland! ; 

SNOW QUEEN—Oh, no, my child. 
This is no more fairyland than any 
wintry woods underneath the moon. 
It is all in how you look at it. Fairy- 
land is something inside you. 

SALLY—I'm afraid I don’t under- 
stand, 

PETER—Neither do I. 

SNOW QUEEN—With you it is dif- 
ferent, little Peter. You are a crea- 
ture of the wild—born to fairyland. 
You are part of the magic itself. 

PETER—I am? 

SNOW QUEEN—Indeed, you are. 

PETER—TIhen why can’t I get 
something out of it? 

SNOW QUEEN—Why, Peter, you 
are talking like a human child, not a 
wild thing. What do you mean? 

PETER—Well, Sally here gets pres- 
ents every Christmas from Santa 
Claus, and I want some, too. 

SNOW QUEEN—Sally, you are ac- 
quainted with this Santa Claus? You 
have seen him? 

saLLY—Oh, no, Snow Queen. I 
have never seen him. I know he 
comes to me every year, but I don’t 
know how to make him come. 

SNOW QUEEN—Then I say to you, 
Peter, you are dealing with human 
magic, when you seek the Christmas 
spirit; you won’t find the answer 
here. And to both of you, I say, 
you must look within yourselves to 
find the magic that makes Santa 
Claus appear. And, now, greetings, 
Jack Frost. Still working hard? 

JACK FROsT—There is much to be 
done. 

SNOW QUEEN—Indeed, yes. Many 
songs to be sung and dances to be 
danced. Come, Jack. (Snow Queen 
and Jack Frost exit to music.) 

SALLY—I wonder what she meant, 
Peter, by looking within ourselves. 

PETER—Sounds silly to me, but 
she acted as if she knew what she was 
talking about. 

SALLY—How can anybody look 
within himself? 

PETER—Maybe she meant that you 
should look inside me, and I should 
look inside you. 

saALLY—I don’t really think so, but 
it’s worth trying. Magic works in 
funny ways sometimes. Say “Ah.” 


I know 
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PETER (opens bis mouth for Sally 
to look in)—Ahhhhh— OHH! (As 
a snowball bits him in the head.) 

(Peter and Sally are driven to one 
side of stage as Snow Men in couples 
enter and dance the “Shoemakers’ 
Dance.” In the latter half of it they 
ship in a complete circle, each pass- 
ing his original place and stopping at 
the opposite place.) 

SALLY—Hey, I know that dance! 
It is one we do at school. 

SNOW MAN—Sure. That’s where 
we learned it, 

SALLY—You mean that you go to 
school too? 

SNOW MAN—TI should say not! But 
we've seen you children doing that 
dance through the windows, and it 
looked so jolly, we tried it too. 

SALLY—Why, you are the same 
snow men we made in the schoolyard 
yesterday, 

SNOW MAN—That’s right. And 
here’s a fine chance to get back at 
you for pelting us with snowballs. 

SALLY—Oh, no! Let’s not fight. 
Let’s dance some more instead. Peter 
will be my partner. 

PETER—I don’t know the dance! 

SALLY—It’s easy to learn. 

(Music starts. Snow Men dance. 
Peter clumsily tries to follow Sally.) 

(In the midst of the dance Snow 
Men suddenly freeze in dancing posi- 
tion. Sally and Peter do not notice 
and go om dancing.) 

MR. MCGREGOR (entering )—There’s 
that rascally rabbit. (Rushes upon 
Peter, who darts and dodges among 
Snow Men as Sally retreats. Just as 
he is about to catch Peter, he stum- 
bles over a Snow Man’s foot and falls 
flat. Peter takes refuge behind a 
Snow Man, assuming same posture; 
only bis ears show a little.) 

MR. MCGREGOR (rising )—Consarn 
it! Whar’d that rabbit go? (Looks 
toward audience, searching. Snow 
Men seize the opportunity to return 
from dance position to conventional 

sture. Peter doesn’t notice at first, 

t gets behind Snow. Man an in- 
stant before Mr. McGregor turns 
around.) 

MR. McGREGOR (rubbing eyes)—I 
must be imagining things. Thought 
I saw a snow man moving. This 
moonlight’s tricky. But Ill catch 
that varmint somehow. (Exits.) 

SALLY—Peter, are you all right? 

PETER—Of course I’m all right. 
That big farmer is too clumsy to 
catch me. ; 

SALLY—Well, he very nearly had 

*you when the Snow Man tripped him. 

PETER—Don’t you believe it! He'd 
never catch me in a million years, 
Did you see how I outsmarted him 
there? 

SALLY—Yes. That was pretty 
clever the way you hid behind the 
Snow Man. 

(Snow Men step to back of stage.) 

PETER—1 fooled old Mr. McGregor 
that time. Ha! Hal 

SALLY—Peter, you haven’t asked 
the Snow Men about Santa Claus yet. 

PETER—That’s true! (Addresses 
Snow Men.) Excuse me, but we 
want some information. 

SNOW MEN—What is it? What is 
it? Tell us; we'll try to help you. 
Gladly. 


PETER—Do you know who San, 
Claus is? 

sNOW MAN—Santa Claus? Yes, yw 
know him. We all know him. Whz 
about him? 

PETER—Can you tell me the magic 
to make him bring me a present? 

SALLY—Every year on Christmy 
Eve he brings gifts to human chi. 
dren, and we want him to remember 
Peter this year. 

SNOW MAN—Peter is a rabbit child, 
not a human child. We don’t think 
Santa Claus will remember him. 

(Snow Men lumber off.) 

SALLY—Oh, Peter, they’re gone. 
Weren’t they fun? (Glances toward 
Peter, who is crying.) Why, Peter! 
What is the trouble? 

PETER—Christmas Eve is nearly 
over, and we still don’t know abou 
Santa Claus. We'll never know, and 
I'll never get a Christmas present, nor 
a stocking filled with surprises, nor a 
Christmas tree. 

SALLY—There, there, Peter, don’t 
cry. We'll do something about it. 
I'll give you part of — —, 

(Mr. McGregor has slipped up on 
Peter, and as Sally sees him and ‘ells, 
he seizes Peter’s coat.) 

PETER—Help! Help! Help! 

MR. MCGREGOR (shifting hold to 
neck)—Quit squealing, you thief. 
I'll fix you for pestering my garden 
and sto ; 

(Peter tries to cry out, but is 
choked off by Mr. McGregor. There 
follows the storm and attack by 
Snow Fairies, Frost Elves, and Snow 
Men. The storm is described in de- 
tail at, the end of this play.) 

(All exit, except Sally and Peter.) 

PETER—Oh, Sally, how lucky I am! 
I feel so grateful to be alive. 

SALLY—Look, Peter. (Picks up 
the popcorn strings thrown during 
storm.) These snowflakes stick to- 
gether just like popcorn on a string. 
They ought to be put on a Christmas 
tree. (She glances around and see: 
small tree downstage left.) ‘There is 
one exactly the right size. (Goes to 
tree and festoons strings on it.) 

PETER (full of bis trouble) —Ilf my 
friends hadn’t rescued me, I'd have 
been rabbit pie by tomorrow. 

SALLY (trying to divert him)— 
And see! These icicles are like strips 
of silver. (Hangs some on tree.) 

PETER—I would never have seen 
my mother and sisters again. 

SALLY—Peter, Peter, I have an 
idea! I'll decorate this tree and give 
it to you, and you'll have a little 
Christmas all your own. 

PETER—Thank you, Sally, but if 
you will let me I'd like to help you 
trim it, and we'll take it home to my 
mother and sisters. When Flopsy, 
Mopsy, and Cottontail wake up in 
the morning, they will have a real 
Christmas surprise. 

(Both decorate tree as the curtains 
close.) 


ScENE 3 


(Mother Rabbit sits disconsolatel) 
before fireplace.) 

MOTHER RABBIT—Oh, my p00 
Peter! He has never been so late 
I’m so afraid Mr. McGregor has cap 
tured him! If only he’d come home, 

(Continued on page 75) 
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ho San, I should be the happiest bunny in Flopsy, Mopsy, and Cottontail, you 
Yes wi the world. Id give him berries and have made it possible for me to appear 
im. Wha cream to eat and never scold him a_ with gifts for you. (He takes pres- 
bit. ents out of his bag and distributes 
he magi PETER—Booo! them to characters on stage, and to 
‘oan? MOTHER RABBIT (jumps up)—Oh, the rest of cast, who troop om stage. 
Shristmy Peter Rabbit! Peter, darling! You Then he descends to circulate through 
nan chi. ate safe! Where have you been? audience, as curtains close, Finally, 
remernber What have you been doing? How after speaking in a jovial way to sev- 
could you worry me like this? Peter, eral people, he goes to room door, and 
bit child you're a naughty, bad little bunny. urns around to call “Merry Christ- 
n’t think YOU deserve a good, sound paddling, mas to all!” just before closing it 
req and this a — going to get it. behind him.) 
PETER—NMa, please listen to me a . ' 
re gone minute. We have company. THE STORM 
* town sALLY—Hello! This storm, by which Peter is res- 
y, Peter! PETER—This is my friend, Sally. cued from Mr. McGregor, can be 
. And we've brought a Christmas-tree made most effective and dramatic. 
s nearly surprise to give the girls when they Sections of “Dervish Dance,” by 
sw abou Wake up in the morning. Gabriel Sebek, are played throughout. 
now, ond SALLY—Here it is, Peter. During the entrance and attack the 
sent, tie MOTHER RABBIT—Why, how love- music is quite rapid. On the exit, it 
‘es. norafy «ly! ~=Won’t they be pleased? How is leisurely and peaceful. 
q did you ever think of such a thing? Snow Fairies enter while measures 
er, dost SALLY—Every year, at Christmas, $y &, and 7 are played. Repeat until Ou U. = Highway 60, Greyhound buses 
oat Senta Claus brings human children ail have entered. Snow Fairies rn rpl seg eee ye 
cams.) presents and Christmas trees. — in rapidly, circling Mr. McGregor, Colonial America from 1690 to 1780. 
dup on PETER—I wanted him to bring me who is choking Peter. As they pass 
ind ‘yell presents, too, but we couldn’t learn by, they throw loose popcorn in his 
‘=the magic that makes him come. face, and then form a double line on 
elp! SALLY—So I showed Peter how to the right side of the stage. They 
hold to decorate a tree, and he decided if he twirl in place. LY ) Y : S i W AY 
u thief. Couldn’t ge¢ a Christmas surprise, he The first four Frost Elves, keeping 
y garden could give one anyhow. abreast, follow the Snow Fairies in so . ee 
(Santa Claus enters.) that at the beginning of their theme you il see these th rilling 
| but is SANTA CLAUs—And that’s where I (measures 13, 14) the four can run J 
 Therly come in. Sally, Peter, it’s the magic at Mr. McGregor with their swords. close-ups of American histor y 
tack by of giving that — — Claus ap- Upon age | . the ae —_ 
ar. Because you found it in your swing back, still four abreast, e : : . , 
v Srag cil pw ” Bc hei 8 ped st ge Being locked up in the prison stocks of Old Williamsburg 
wasn’t so funny, 200 years ago, when that same punish- 
1 Peter.) ment was meted out for wife-beating and Sabbath-breaking! 
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In a way, those grim stocks represent the confining re- 
strictions of travel before America’s fine highways were 
developed—before Greyhound buses rolled along those 
highways, through every one of the 48 states. 


Greyhound travel reveals more spots where history hap- 


and sees 

There is Doctor, the pened than does any other transportation system—shows 
rig to d L these places to travelers close-up, along pleasant tree- 
: iad ~~ Nur se an t e lined streets and at wayside shrines like this one. While 


I'd have 
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it offers so much im scenic enjoyment, Greyhound also 












































a :; eo ; provides more frequent schedules, more comfortable seat- 
i )\e 6s — . . . 
him): ing—and fares that remain amazingly low while other 
ke st * Sty 
teen.) You will Never have to Face living costs shoot up. 
ave seen that Problem alone if you are 
= under the T.C.U. Umbrella 
and give At a cost of less than a nickel a day, you can be sure of the help of a 
little strong, financial friend when you are disabled by sickness or accident or 
a litt are quarantined. Think what it will mean to you to know that when you 
need it cash will be waiting for you—ready to speed to your relief by 
, but if fastest air mail. 
help you Besides its low cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. offers you two BR NW 
ne to my other features that you will like— 
Flopsy First—No meageen ero can ever be made against you, even in time of . 
severe epidemics. ’ * all 
© up r Second—No agent will call. T.C.U. employs no agents. ae brings mm ace CES en 88 
ea rea —and il the fi isplay, “Famous Highways of this Amazing America”, in full colers. 
Coes etd ee =e ’ - 
curtains TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 544 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. Hl ------ ------------ sss -eeeeeeeeeeeeee 1 
ee ee <= <= Free information Coupon ™ “™ “™ | Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, Room 200, 113 St. Clair | 
Gets Check 3 Days After Report T.C.U., 544 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, ren, | Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for your copy of “Famous Highways of This Amazing | 
int ted in k i bout T.C.U. “ . ste 
nsolatel) “I was greatly surprised to re- oe Way P —_ = pee gem Bag dctatie ¢ | America.” Please enclose a dime wrapped in paper to cover handling and mailing. 
ceive my T.C.U. check within without obligation. 
three aoe’ om om +. | 
n if report. ave always foun 
y ro y ~ a om promptness, and sym- eT a SON ete eee eT 8 | Name 
s athy in my dealings with the 
has cap- r.U. over a long period of Add | School | 
ne home membership. I heartily recom- en cnnnvnrsonionnnevonnessnoerrenenssn sen eneennen eee | | 
mend the T.C.U. to all teachers.” | Add IN-12 | 
) Estelle K. Kennedy, Milton, Mass. City State. | | 
RR ae os oe NO AGENT WILL CALL cee cee oe oe L _— _ dint ete (db teen caw eam os ome 7 
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ART crabes(NEW) 


Teachers! A book of all new and original patterns in- 
cluding posters, blackboard borders, window decora- 
tions, silhouette pictures, booklets, etc. Complete set 


of seasonable suggestions for each month. Absolutely 
takes came of your art work for the entire year. All 
patterna actual with complete instructions and 
oaers  erte. =. 3 gee . all rura] and grade teach- 


» $2.00, postpaid, 
SERmiog PARKS WILSON, Author and’ Pubtione: 


Send For 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR Gh CHILD ‘STEETH" 
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Relieves pressure on Bu: 

Hides large joints. | Keepe shoes capely. 

You can’t be well dressed if shoes oe 
y. Buy at shoe dealers, dru 

ie cement stores; Va write for Tee 

rial Offer. Est. over 30 


she, Euscher Mfg. Co.. Dept, 10 BEFORE AFTER 


fttional College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 

Kindergarten, Primary — Upper 
Llementary Grades, Children’s demonstration school 
and observation center, 
Shore near lake, 















a. og School, 


On Chicago's lovely North 
Beginning classes and specially de- 
1d «courses for teachers and college graduates. 
Mid-year term: re 3. Summer term: June 20. 
rite for catalog 
es COLLEGE oF ” EDUCATION 
Edna Dean B: . Pres. x G14R, Evanston, tl. 





High School Course 


CMe Many Finish in 2 Years 
a time and abilities permit. Equivalent to res! 
Siieibeee gree atee 
american School, Dept. 1923. Drexe! at $8th, Chicage 3 
WANTED ZEACHERS to 
Free buttons and PICTURE for School. 
Bible -Reading Club, 257 W. 68th St., N.Y.C. 23 
Casa Punt and Kings, 
— pins, rings and emblems. 
y. Reasonable prices 


wy up. Write toda: 
Motal in Ce. fee 


LEARN to ANALYZE HANDWRITING 
for pleasure and profit. Book of 10 fascinating self- 
cocaten $2 postpa, ieclaiing FER. anayale of Pour 






























writing. Badie Ba\ittn ee ih Mecdes tone, 
eS or MAPS 


North America and subdivisions are fea- 
tured in this 48-page book, printed in hec- 
tograph ink. Each map has a set of simple 
symbols for locating products, forestry, 
mining, manufacture ete. Stars indicate 
capitals; dots, the principal cities. Page 


size, 83g” x 10%”. 
Postpaid $]-00 
only 
lf your erder is accompanied by a subscription to 
THE INSTRU CTOR Magazine, the price is only $3.80, 


F. A. @WEN PUBLISHING CO. 
BDANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Peter Rabbit and the 
Christmas Spirit 
(Continued from page 75) 


the next four are charging. Repeat 
until all Frost Elves are in lines four 
deep and jumping up and down. 

Snow Men enter one at a time, each 
with an armful of snowballs, to meas- 
ures 18, 19, 20. The first Snow Man 
steps on the first beat and throws a 
snowball at Mr. McGregor on the two 
thirty-second notes. After he has 
thrown twice, the next Snow Man 
enters, and so on. They stand two 
on each side of the stage. 

The music skips to measure 73 for 
the attack. On measures 73 through 
77, Snow Fairies surge forward to 
shower Mr. McGregor with strung 
popcorn, and Frost Elves come for- 
ward and fling icicles as they poke 
him with their swords, 

The music skips again to measure 
96. On measures 96 through 99, the 
Snow Men fling some more snowballs. 
During measures 100 through 104, 
Mr. McGregor exits while Frost Elves 
poke him with their swords and Snow 
Men take a menacing step forward. 

Snow Fairies twirl quickly off in 
single file to measures 5, +6, 7, re- 
peated as necessary. Frost Elves go 
off in their lines of four at a slower 
run to measures 13 and 14, repeated 
as needed. Snow Men walk off to 
measures 18, 19, 20. Partners meet 
at the exit. 


Note: “The Galway Piper” is in The 


Silver Book of Songs, published by Hall 
& McCreary Co., Chicago 5. “Shoe- 
makers’ Dance” may be found in Physi- 
cal Education for Elementary Schools, 
by N. R. Neilson and Winifred Van 
Hagen, published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York 18. “Humoreske” and “Der- 
vish Dance” are in American Home 
Piano Album, compiled by Sterling 
Hampton and published by Amsco Music 
Pub. Co., 1600 Broadway, New York 19. 

This play was originally given in a 
two-room grammar school (Castle Rock 
School, Shasta County, California), 
where the author was teaching. 


Only a Can of Paint 


(Continued from page 15) 


Robert swallowed hard to keep back 
the tears. The loss of the present for 
his friend was harder to bear than 
breaking his precious handiwork. 

He must find a way to buy Jamie’s 
present. He had used all his allow- 
ance and his savings on Christmas 
presents for the family and his school- 
mates. Jamie’s present had been 
saved for the last. Then Robert re- 
membered that he had never written 
his grandparents! They must still be 
waiting for him to tell them what he 
wanted. Well, now he knew what it 
was! It was enough money to buy 
the building set for Jamie. If he got 
the letter off at once, there would 
still be time for a reply before Christ- 
mas. He felt almost happy as he 
trudged down the frozen road toward 
school, 

Lundy’s Hardware Store was so 
full of eager children and their par- 
ents that the clerks could scarcely 
wait on people the day of the judging. 

Robert was bursting with excite- 
ment. That very morning a letter 
had come from his grandmother. It 
contained money for the building set, 
and a special little sealed note for 
Mother. 
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window. 


Father and the two boys crowded 
into the store just as the “flat-tire 
man” was climbing on the counter to 
announce the prizes. 

“First award, of a bicycle, goes to 
James Thatcher for the good design 
and fine workmanship of this kiddie 
car,” he announced after the roar of 
voices had subsided into an expectant 
hush. So Jamie was pushed forward 
and the man handed him an envelope 
containing the order for the bicycle. 

“Well, well,” the man said, “if it 
isn’t the boy who helped me fix my 
tire!” And reaching in his pocket, 
he pulled out a dollar bill. “This is 
for you and your friend to share. 
Congratulations, and Merry Christ- 
mas.” 

All that the astonished Jamie could 
think of was to say wonderingly, 
“Only a can of paint, and it brought 
me a bicycle!” 

Robert was surprised too, and con- 
gratulated his friend. Now both boys 
had bicycles. Of course, Robert’s 
was pretty shabby and rattly, but he 
would ask Bruce to help him fix it up 
and paint it. 

Robert had not figured Christmas 
morning in his happiness. There be- 
side the tree was a new red bike. Tied 
to the handle bar was a note that read, 
“For a boy who was so busy planning 
Christmas for his friend that he for- 
got to ask for anything for himself,” 
and it was signed “Gram and Gramp.” 


The Tomtar and the 
Christmas Sheaf 


(Continued from page 14) 


As they ate the rice pudding and Iut- 
fisk, the stranger told them about the 
many adventures he had had and the 
queer things he had seen in other parts 
of Sweden. 

But Gerda could not stop thinking. 
When her father started to carve the 
rich, juicy goose, she could stand it 
no longer. 

“Leave my helping till the last,” 
she said, jumping up from the table. 
“I am going out to feed our Christ- 
mas sheaf to the horse.” 

When supper was over, the three 
children had to go to bed right away. 
They would be getting up before 
dawn to start for the daybreak serv- 
ices at the church. 

It seemed to them only a few min- 
utes until their mother was calling 
them and shaking them awake. But 
by the time they had put on their 
clothes and drunk great bowls of 


-warm milk, they. were tingling to set 


out. Those Christmas services seemed 
to them the finest in the whole year, 
for there they sang all the happy 
carols they loved so well. 

The stranger did not go with them. 
He said he was too tired after the 
hard journey of the day before. But 
he was up and dressed when they got 
back. He seemed to have been out of 
doors, too, for the front of his shirt 
was damp, as if moist snow had 
blown against it through a half- 
fastened coat. 

All the time they were eating the 
hearty breakfast, which tasted so 
good after the walk in the wintry air, 
Gerda puzzled and puzzled over 
where he could have been. 

Suddenly Frida glanced out of the 
Then she jumped up from 





her chair and ran to draw aside the 
curtains. “Look!” she cried. “Ther 
is a Christmas sheaf on our pole! The 
Tomtar must have pornane it while 
we were at church!” 

“The Tomtar brought it!” repeated 
Olof. “I am sure I see one peeping 
around the edge of the pole, right 
now!” 

Gerda looked at the sheaf and then 
at the stranger's damp shirt. He 
must have ridden all the way across 
the hills to the nearest farm and 
brought back a new bundle of oats to 
take the place of the one his horse had 
eaten. “I know what Tomtar—” she 
began. 

But the man put his finger to his 
lips and shook his head. “See!” he 
cried, “There he goes now—a tiny, 
gray-bearded fellow with a long red 
cap! Look, Olof! He is dashing 
across the snow to reach the attic 
window.” 

And Olof nodded his head gravely. 


Make Booklets 
for Presents 


(Continued from page 27) 


leaves. Instead of covered cardboard, 
sheet cork can be used for the covers. 
The front cover should be made with 
a hinge of durable cloth. No lining 
is necessary. 

A book of blotters for the desk 
will be most convenient. Cut a piece 
of cardboard the exact size of the 
blotters. Cover with paper and line 
with a harmonizing color in the same 
way that the back of the scrapbook 
was made. Punch two holes in one 
end of the cover and in a haif dozen 
hand blotters. Tie together with rib- 
ban, yarn, or string. A picture or 
design may be printed on the cover. 

Sister or Brother might like a pho- 
tograph book in which to mount pic- 
tures of their vacations or camping 
trips. Blank pages for photograph 
books may be purchased at five-and- 
ten-cent: stores, or they may be made 
from black construction paper. The 
cover may be made of cardboard cov- 
ered and lined with colored paper 
by the method described for the 
scrapbook. The top cover should be 
hinged so that it will open easily. A 
picture or a design and the word 
Photographs or Snapshots may be 
painted on the cover. The book should 
be laced together with a shoestring, a 
strip of leatherette, or a heavy cord. 


Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 38-39) 


If you would like to make a Christ- 
mas gift of your color miniature you 
will want a picture-frame folder for 
it. Cut a piece of heavy dark paper 
54%” x 1154”. Fold in thirds to 
make a shape 5144” x 374”. Unfold, 
and along each ‘Tong a by draw a line 
¥,,” from the edge to make flaps, Cut 
a rectangle 314” x 2°4” out of one 
of the end thirds, leaving an equal 
margin all around. This is the “win- 
dow” for the miniature. On the op- 
posite end section cut away the two 
flaps. Then fold the window end 
over the center section and paste the 
flaps together. Slip the miniature be- 
hind the window, and bend the last 
third back to make the frame stand. 
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Fr. E. COMPTON & COMPANY °¢ 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Write for information and earliest shipping date 
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STAMPED WITH 
YOUR CHOICE OF THE 


A welcome member to the 
school bag and a handy home- 
work reminder. Size 4" x 5%". 
Made of genuine compo 
leather, fitted with a 50-sheet 
ruled bond pad and a high grade 
No. 2 lead pencil. "Greetings 
from Your Teacher" or "Sea- 
son's Greetings’ stamped on 
case in gilt. 
(Price quoted is for any quantity) 


Inc. 
. & Bae ¢ °- «i & SR oe ae 





na ORDER BLANK 
United States Pencil Co., Inc., 487 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 
Please send me: {Prices quoted are for any quantity.) 
HOLLY BOX PENCIL SETS.................... We Per Box 
MEMO BOOKS WITH PENCIL 12¢ Each 
__COMPO LEATHER SETS 13¢ Per Set 


Check choice { [) “GREETINGS FROM YOUR TEACHER" 
of Greeting: | (] ‘SEASON'S GREETINGS" 
i will pay 5 days after | receive the gifts. 


*, 


Address 
City State 


4 Teach at School (Town) 





